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GRANT, 


BY CARRIE A, SPALDING. 
\ HEN did the gaze of millions turn to thee, 
Standing on thy proud eminence apart ? 
When did they lean on thee most trustingly ? 
When wast thou dearest to the nation’s heart ? 


Amid the thunders of the battle-roar, 
With saber-flash and shriek of bursting shell, 

When thou didst move, undaunted, through the Strife, 
Unshrinking, though te death-shots 'round thee fell? 


Was it when ail the victory was won, 
And at thy feet the trophies were laid down ? 
When thou didst hoid the olive-branch of peace, 
And change the helmet for the victor’s crown ? 


Or was it when, from peaceful fireside joys, 
Thy country called thee to the chair of State? 
When carping critics watched each untried step? 
When flatterers fawned, and traitors frowned in hate ? 


Was it amid the din of party strife, 
When friends turned foes, and enemies reviled ¢ 
When calmly thou didst bear the unjust load, 
Nor word nor act thy shining fame defiled ? 


Not then, but in an hour of cheeriess gloom, 

When loved ones watched thy rival's parting breath— 
The angel hovering with the darkened wing, 

To tell the presence of the conqueror, Death. 


When, turning from the toils and cares ef State, 
Thou, also, with the band of mourners camc, 

Bringing thy tribute to that ** honest heart ’’— 
Then was new lustre added to thy name! 


Not with triumphant glance toward that still face, 
Where sorrows in battalions flercely rushed; 

But nobly, sadly, with forgiving heart, 
And pity for the one so strangely crushed. 


Mid wail of organ and escutcheoned shield, 
Mid flower-wreathed tablets, wet with many a tear, 
More touching far was thy calm, earnest glance, 
Reverent and sad, beside thy rival's bier. 


Peace to the sleeper, in his silent tomb! 

As stainless snows their mantle o'er him cast, 
So let his errors all be hid from sight— 

Only his virtues and his grief shall last. 


But for thee, Grant, each day our prayers arise, 
That Israel’s God may thy protection be, 

Lead thee secure beneath tempestuous skies, 
And bless the nation thus in blessing thee! 





THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


JAR back amid the mists of the early dawn of 
Anglo-Saxon history—before Alfred had given 
us the ‘trial by jury” or laid the foundations of the 
“common law’’—the story of our English Bible com- 
mences. For even then the Church had Bede's trans- 
lation of the New Testament and the Psalms, and suc- 
ceeding saints and scholars consecrated their best ef- 
forts, rendering portions of the Hely Scriptures into 
the popular idiom 

The Norman Conquest, and the change of language 
growing out of it, gradually, however, destroyed the 
claim of these Saxon translations to the vernacular: 
while Papal domination tended still further to seal up 
the oracles of God. Yet as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury there were renewed efforts for a Bible in the cur- 
rent English. In the Bodleian Library is preserved 
not only the Ormin version of the Gospels, but also a 
copy of the whole Scriptures by some unknown hand: 
and in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, a transla- 
tion of Genesis, Exodus and the Psalms; all of which 
were certainly produced before A.D. 1300. It is 
rather remarkable that these early efforts are all 
metrical. 

Richard Rolle, of Hampole, made the first prose 
translation about 1320. It consisted only of the Psalms. 
This manuscript, together with one containing Mat- 
thew, Mark and the Pauline Epistles, are preserved in 
Bruet College, Cambridge; and the British Museum 
has one of all the Gospels—in the Northern patois— 
equally old. 

Wickliffe, “the morning star of the Reformation,” 
first produced an entire prose copy of the Bible—in 
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current English. It was made from the Latin Vulgate, | 
and completed A.D. 1380. The corrupt and ambitious 
Church of that day was moved with a strange fear and 
hatred, and the most strenuous efforts were made to 
induce the House of Lords to pass a Bill forits total sup- | 
pression. It was bravely defended by the Duke of | 
Lancaster, who insisted on the right of Englishmen to 
possess “the law of God, which is the law of their 
faith, in their own language.” Unfortunately, as the | 
book had to be written out, very few copies could be | 
completed; yet these shook the religious world of Eng- 
land to its very foundation, and thirty years after- | 
wards, when ‘a great persecution arose about this | 
way,” very many cheerfully suffered martyrdom for | 
the truths learnt from Wickliffe’s Bible. 

Then came the printing press, and the apostle of its 
noblest work—William Tyndale: in faith, in courage, 
in perseverance in good works, the greatest of all En- 


, glishmen. Before he had taken orders, Oxford expelled 
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{ and disgrace, and in the midst ef poverty and persecu- 








him for bis synipathy with Lather and the Reforma- 
tion, and though Cambridge excused and gave him his 
Degree, he soon got into trouble again. For his heart 
was so full of the promise that he foresaw for the Church 
and the world, that he must needs plead with all the 
great ecclesiastics who frequented his patron's house, 
to help on the good work. Most of all he insisted on 
the necessity of an Engiish Bible, and being once bit- , 
terly scorned and insulted for a proposition so inimical | 
to the power of the priesthood, and declared with pas- 
sionate solemnity that “the day was coming when 
every plow-boy should read the Bible in his own 
language,” adding, with an impulse which was a pro- 
phecy, “Sand [ will do it.” 

This bold promise brought on him both impeachment 


tion, unaided by man, uncheered by one word of sym- | 
pathy, he began to redeem it. In six months the New 
Testament was ready for the press, but no one in En- | 
gland durst print it. It was in Antwerp that the first | 
printed edition of the English Testament saw the light. | 
It consisted of 1500 copies, all of which were sent back | 
to London and privately distributed. 

The indignation of the clergy was exiuveme. Every 
copy that could be found was destroyed, but such as 
escaped were like leaven hid ina measure of meal. All 
efforts to suppress it were in vain, the Book lived in- 
visibly. No one sold it; it was forbidden in every 
churchin England, yet it had the freedom of thousands 
of homes, it was buried in the hearts of the thought- 
ful and devout, and in that wonderful depth was fast 
growing to a power which was to claim the kingdom 
for its own. 

Alarmed by the rapid spread of ‘“ heresy,’* Tunstall, 
Bishop of London, went himself to Antwerp to buy up 
every copy of Tyndale’s work, but he only succeeded 
in procuring a spurious edition, which the publisher 
had issued without authority for his own profit. For 
these he paid a great sum of money, which was imme- 
diately used by Tyndale in bringing out a larger and 
better edition than had yet appeared. The Testa- 
ments which Tunstall bought he took to London, and 
burnt in Cheapside by the hands of the common hang- | 
man. | 

In the meantime Tyndale had completed his transla- | 
tion of the Books of Moses. Unfortunately the copies | 
were lost by shipwreck as soon as finished; and with 
them also all his little store of money. For a short | 
time he gave way to hopeless depression, but the meet- 
ing of a kindred spirit in Miles Coverdale restored all 
his energy and trust in God and himself. The Old Tes- 
tament was cheerfully recommenced, and he got as 
far as Nehemiah, when he fell into the most diabolical 
trap that a cruel, crafty priesthood ever contrived. 

A wretch called Philips was hired by the English 
Bishops to go to the Continent and secure Tyndale’s 
confidence. Always open to inquiries after truth, Tyn- 
dale was easily deceived. He admitted the man to his 
home and gave him his friendship. When all arrange- 
ments had been made, and the Emperor's sanction ob- 
tained, Tyndale was invited by Philips to dine with 
him. As soon as the unsuspecting victim crossed the 
traitor’s threshold he was seized by officers in waiting 
and carried to prison. After a confinement of six 
months, during which he converted the jailer and all 
his family, be was strangled and burnt at Vilvoordew, 
A.D. 1536. Yet he died in the midst of victory; four- 
teen editions of the New Testament had been pub- 
lished, and the first ever printed in England was 
passing through the press in London at the very 
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time he was receiving the crown of martyrdom at Vil- 
voordew. 

“ Lord, open the king of England’s eyes,”’ was his}ast 
prayer, a prayer which in less than two years was 
amply answered—for within that time Henry VIII. 
had not only sanctioned the circulation of the Bible, 
but bad sent Coverdale to Paris to superintend the 
printing of the edition known as “Cranmer’s Great 
Bible.” 

The conduct of the Bishops themselves had helped 
this consummation. Henry had long been pressing them 
to give his people a translation of the Bible, since they 
would not sanction Tyndale’s; and they had promised 
and procrastinated until Henry’s peculiar disposition 


| asserted itself, and he declared that ‘‘in spite of Pope, 


cardinal, prelate or priest, his English subjects should 
have an English Bible, and from his hand too.” 

Coverdale was sent to Paris because both the work- 
men and the paper were better and cheaper there 
than in England. But although Henry had procured 
for his work the protection of Francis I., the Inquisi- 
tion seized the whole edition of 2,500 copies, most of 
which they burnt. A few copies sold by a greedy 
priest for waste paper, were recovered and sent to En- 
giand, and from these the first copy of the entire Serip- 
tures was printed in England, A.D. 1539. It was Tyu- 
dale’s version, completed by Coverdale, whose render- 
ing of the text was exceedingly terse and vigorous. 
Henry was well pleased with it, and ordered a copy to 
be placed in the choir of every church in England, “ for 
all that would to look and read therein.” 

iienry was no saint, but he was a dauntiess king. and 
his despotic and indomitable will effected what neither 
the enthusiasm of Cromwell, nor the diplomacy of the 
Stuarts could do—a radical aud permanent change in 
religious thought, and a complete revolution in Church 
government. 

‘Matthews’ Bible” immediately followed Cranmer’s. 
It was arevision of Tyndale’s and Coverdale’s version, 
by John Rogers, the intimate friend of the former. 
The nom de plume of Thomas Matthews, was assumed 
through fear or prudence, and it bears it at the present 
day. 

“Taverner’s Bible’ is a revision of 
Bible,” published two years later. 

“The Geneva Bible” is generally supposed to have 
been the work of exiles who had fled to Geneva during 
Mary’s persecution. But the Rey. William Whitting- 
ham translated the whole of the New Testament, and 
had but two assistants in the Old. It was Tyndale’s ver- 
sion diligently compared with the Hebrew and Greek 
texts, and was the first English Bible in which the 
verses are designated by numeral figures. It was pub- 
lished at Geneva in A.D. 1557. 

“The Bishops’ Bible’ was a revision of Tyndale's 
and Coverdale’s translations, by eight Bishops and six 
eminent divines. The reprint of 1572 is often called 
‘* Matthew Parker’s Bible,” because Archbishop Parker 
reviewed the whole. 

“King James’s Bible’ is a misnomer. 


** Matthews’ 


Though un- 


| dertaken with the sanction of the King, he never gave 


it either pecuniary help or any special encouragement ; 
and its publication by Robert Parker was a private 
business speculation. It was Tyndale’s version com- 
pared with the original Scriptures. All learned men 
who have examined this Bible bear witness to the 
faithfulness with which it has seized the very soul of 
the originals. But the Saxon strength and grandeur, 
and the simple quaintness so precious to every beart is 
the work and the genius of one man alone—the great 
and good William Tyndale. 

King James’s Bible (which is our Bible) really differs 
very little from Tyndale’s, and where changes occur 
they are not always improvements. One instance will 
illustrate this. In Psalm xix, second verse, instead of 
“Day unto day uttereth speech, night unto night 
showeth forth knowledge,’ Tyndale has it, ** One day 
telleth another, and one night certifieth another.” 

It is hard for us at the present day to estimate the 
enthusiasm and gratitude with which Tyndale’s Bible 
was received; it is still harder to calculate its magnifi- 
cent and undying results. His life was one of poverty, 
persecution and unrewarded toil; his death bitter and 
cruel to the last degree; yet blessed is he among men, 
and all generations shall call him blessed! 

How precious ‘the Book” soon became the stormy 
days of Mary certify. It had been the hope of cen- 
turies, it had been wrested by force from an unwilling 
Church, sanctified by the love and labor of saints, 
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sealed with the blood of martyrs. It became at once 
part and portion of the strongest and holiest affection 
of all classes, and time must take the heart out of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, before it can take the Bible out of 
their hands. 
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SARAH THE PRINCESS. 
KY MR3. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


NE woman in the Christian dispensation has 
( received a special crown of honor. 

Sarah, the wife of Abraham, mother of the Jewish 
nation, is to this day an object of traditional respect 
and homage in the Christian Church. 

Her name occurs in the marriage service as the ex- 
ample for the Christian wife, who is exhorted to meek- 
ness and obedience by St. Peter. ‘Even as Sarah 
obeyed Abraham, calling him Lord, whose daughters 
ye are, so long as ye do well, and are not subject toa 
slavish fear.” 

In turning to the simple narrative of the Old Testa- 
ment, we are led tofeel, that in setting Sarah before 
wives as a model of conjugal behavior, no very 
alarming amount of subjection or submission is im- 
plied. 

The name Sarah means “ princess;”? and from the 
Bible story we infer, that, crowned with the power of 
eminent beauty, and fully understanding the sove- 
reignity it gave her over man, Sarah was virtually 
empress and mistress of the man she called ‘ Lord.” 
She was a woman who understood herself and him, and 
was too wise to dispute the title when she possessed the 
reality of sway; and while she called Abraham Lord, 
it is quite apparent from certain little dramatic inci- 
dents that she expected him to use his authority in the 
line of her wishes. 

In going back to these Old Testament stories, one 
feels a ceaseless admiration of the artless, innocent, 
naive simplicity of the primitive period of which they 
are the only memorial. The dew of earth’s early morn- 
ing lies on it, sparkling and undried; and the menand 
women speak out their hearts with the simplicity of 
little children. 

In Abraham, we see the man whom God designed to 
be the father of a great sacerdotal nation; through 
whom, in the fullness of time, should come this most 
perfect revelation of himself to man, through Jesus 
Christ. 

In choosing the man to found sucha nation, the Di- 
vine Being passed by the stormy and forcible charac- 
ters that command the admiration of rude men in 
early ages, and chose one of gentler elements. 

Abraham was distinguished for a loving heart, aten- 
der, domestic nature; great reverence, patience and 
fidelity; a childlike simplicity of faith, and a dignified 
self-possession. Yet, was he not deficient in courage 
when the event called for it. When the warring tribes 
of the neighborhood had swept his kinsman, Lot, into 
captivity, Abraham came promptly to the rescue, and, 
with his three hundred trained servants, pursued, vau- 
guished, and rescued. 

Though he loved not battle, he fought to some pur- 
pose when roused for a good cause. 

Over the heart of such aman a beautiful, queenly 
woman held a despotic sway. Traveling with her into 
the dominions of foreign princes, he is possessed by one 
harassing fear. The beauty of this woman—will it not 
draw the admiration of marauding powers? And shall 
IT not be murdered, or have her tornfromme? And so, 
twice, Abraham resorts to the stratagem of concealing 
their real relation, and speaking of her as his sister. 
The Rabbinic traditions elaborate this story with much 
splendor of imagery. According to them, Abraham 
being obliged by famine to sojourn in Egypt, rested 
some days by the river Nile, and as he and Sarah 
walked by the banks of the river, and he beheld her 
wonderful beauty reflected in the water, he was over- 
whelmed with fear lest she should be taken from him, 
or he be slain for her sake, so he persuaded her to pass 
as his sister; for, as he says: “she was the daughter of 
my father, but not of my mother.” The legend goes 
on to say, that, as afurther precaution, he had her 
placed in a chest to cross the frontier; and when the 
custom-house officers met them, he offered to pay for 
the box whatever they might ask, to pass it free, 

* Does it contain silks?” asked the officers, 

‘7 will pay the tenth as of silk,” he answered. 

** Does it contain silver?” they inquired. 

“‘T will pay for it as silver,” said Abraham. 

“Nay, then, it must contain gold.” 

“T will pay for it as gold,” 

“‘May be it contains most costly gems." 

“* I will pay for it as gems,” he persisted. 

In the struggle the box was broken open, and in it 
was seated a beautiful woman whose countenance il- 
lumined all Egypt. The news reached the ears of 
Pharaoh, and he sent and took her. 

The falsehoods which Abraham tells are to be esti- 
mated not by the modern, but by the ancient standard. 
In the earlier days of the world, when physical force 
ruled, when the earth was covered with warring tribes, 
skill in deception was counted as one of the forms of 
wisdom. ‘The crafty Ulysses” is spoken of with 
honor through the “ Odyssey” for his skill in dissemb- 
ling; and the Lacedemonian youth were punished not 
for stealing or lying, but for doing these necessary ope-~ 
rations ina bungling, unskillful manner, 

Ina day when it was rather a matter of course for 
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ever he could find her, and kill her husband if he made 
any objections, a weaker party entering the dominions 
of a powerful prince was under the laws of war. 

In our nineteenth century we have not yet grown to 
such maturity as not to consider false statements and 
stratagem as legitimate war policy in dealing with an 
enemy. Abraham’s ruse is not, therefore, so very far 
behind even the practice of modern Christians. 
he should have employed the same fruitless stratagem 
twice, seems to show that species of infatuation on the 
one subject of a beloved woman, which has been the 
“last infirmity’ of some otherwise strong and noble 
men, wise everywhere else, but weak there. 

The Rabbinic legends represent Sarah as being an 
object of ardent admiration to Pharaoh, who presses 
his suit with such vehemence that she cried to God for 
deliverance, and she told the king that she was a 
married woman. Then—according to this representa- 
tion—he sent her away with gifts, and even extended 
his complacency so far as to present her with his 
daughter Hagar as a handmaid—a legend savoring 
more of national pride than of probability. 

In the few incidents related of Sarah she does not 
impress us as anything more than the beautiful 
princess of a nomadic tribe, with about the virtues 
and failings that usually attend beauty and power. 

With all her advantages of person and station, Sarah 
still wanted what every woman of antiquity considered 
the crowning glory of womanhood, She was childless. 
By an expedient common in those early days, she gives 
her slave as second wife to her husband, whose child 
shall be herown. The Rabbinic tradition says that up 
to this time Hagar had been tenderly beloved by 
Sarah. The prospect, however, of being mother to the 
heir of the family, seems to have turned the head of 
the handmaid, and broken the bonds of friendship be- 
tween them. 

In the usual naive way, the Bible narrative repre- 
sents Sarah as scolding her patient husband for the 
results which come from following her own advice. 
Thus she complains, in view of Hagar’s insolence: 

“My wrong be upon thee. I have given my maid 
unto thy bosom, and when she saw that she had con- 
ceived, I was despised in her eyes. The Lord judge 
between thee and me.” 

Wescee here the eager, impulsive, hot-headed woman, 
accustomed to indulgence, impatient of trouble, and 
perfectly certain that she is in the right, and that the 
Lord himself must think so. Abraham, as a well-bred 
husband, answers, pacifically : “‘ Behold, thy maid is in 
thy hand, to do as pleaseth thee.’’ And so it pleased 
Sarah to deal so hardly with her maid that she fled to 
the wilderness, where the All-Father watched. over 
and restored her. 

Then comes the beautiful idyl of the three angels, 
who come to announce the future birth of the long- 
desired son. We could wish all our readers, who may 
have fallen out of the way of reading the Old Testa- 
ment, to read again the eighteenth chapter of Genesis, 
and see the simple picture of those olden days. Notice 
the beautiful hospitality of reception. The Emir 
rushes himself to his herd to choose the fatted calf, and 
commands the princess to make ready the meal, and 
knead the cakes. Then comes the repast. The an- 
nouncement of the promised blessing, at which Sarah 
laughs in incredulous surprise—the grave rebuke of 
the angels, and Sarah’s white lie, with the angel's 
steady answer—are all so many characteristic points 
of the story. Sarah, in all these incidents, is, with a 
few touches, made as real flesh-and-blood a woman as 
any in the pages of Shakespeare—not a saint, but an 
average mortal, with all the foibles, weaknesses and 
variabilities that pertain to womanhood, and to wo- 
manhood in an early age of imperfectly developed 
morals, Finally, the domestic broil adjusts itself. The 
Divine Father, who watches alike over all his crea- 
tures, sends back the hot-headed slave from the wil- 
derness, exhorted to patience, and comforted with a 
promise of a future for her son. 

We are to infer from this story that Sarah, like most 
warm-hearted and passionate women, was, in the 
main, a kindly, motherly creature, and that, when her 
maid returned and submitted, she was reconciled to 
her. At al! events, we find that the son of the bond- 
woman was born and nurtured under her roof, along 
with her own son Isaac. It is in keeping with our con- 
ception of Sarah, that she should at times have over- 
whelmed Hagar with kindness, and helped her through 
the trials of motherhood, and petted the little Ishmael 
till he grew too saucy to be borne. 

The Jewish mother nursed her child three years. 
The weaning was made a great féte, and Sarah's ex- 
ultation at this crisis displayed itself in festal prepara- 
tions. We hear her saying: 

“God hath made me to laugh, so that all that hear will 
laugh with me. Who would have said unto Abraham 
that Sarah should have given children suck, for I have 
borne him a son in his old age?” 

In the height of this triumph, she saw the son of the 
Egyptian woman mocking, and all the hot blood of 
womanhood and motherhood and princess flushed up, 
and she said to her husband: 

“ Cast out this bond-woman and her son; for the son 
of this bond-woman shall not be heir with my son, even 
Isaac.” 

We are told “the thing was very grievous in Abra- 
ham’s sight because of his son.” But a higher power 
confirms the hasty, instinctive impulse of the mother. 
The God of nations saw in each of these infant boys the 
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is comforted with 
the thought that a-fatherly watch will be kept over 

Last of all we come to the simple and touching an- 
nouncement of the death of this woman, so truly loved 
to the last. ‘‘And Sarah was a hundred and seven and 
twenty years old, the years of the life of Sarah. And 
Sarah died in Kirjath-arba; the same is Hebron in 
the land of Canaan; and Abraham came to mourn for 
Sarah, and to weep for her.” 

It isa significant token of the magnificent physical 
vigor with which that carly age was endowed, that 
now, for the first time, the stroke of death hath failen 
on the family of Abraham, and he is forced to seek a 
burial place. 

Sarah—the beautiful princess, the crowned mother 
of a great nation, the beloved wife—is dead ; and Abra- 
ham—constant lover in age as youth—lays her away 
with tears. Tohim she isever young; for love confers 
on its object eternal youth. 





GLORIFYING GOD IN AMUSEMENTS, 
BY WILLIAM H. COLEMAN. 
\ HEN Paul wrote those memorable words, 
“Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God,” I fear he had no idea of 
the amount of work he was laying out for posterity, in 
the way of hot disputes, as to what the expression really 
meant, and absurd applications of the rule to the daily 
doings of life. Especially has the question of amusee 
ments been voluminously debated in the light of the 
apostle’s sentence, and, of late years, so thoroughly 
handled that we were beginning to think that it was 
satisfactorily settled for the present generation. Mr. 
Beecher had had his say, and Dr. Cuyler and Dr. Cros- 
by theirs, and Dr. Bushnell had almost convinced us 
that Christians ought to be so happy that they wouldn't 
need any amusement; When down comes good old Dr. 
Finney, with a doctrinal douche on the subject, the like 
of which I have not encountered since I was a small 
boy, and studied the Shorter Catechism with the longer 
explanatory notes of the Rey. Dr. Cutandried. We 
had almost made up our minds that every one must 
decide for himself, and not draw lines for other people, 
but feel perfectly free to engage in anything that made 
him feel better in body and mind. 

‘No, no!” cried the good Docter, “ you're wrong! 
Amusements must be engaged in to the glory of God, 
or they are sinful. And, moreover, to a sinner no 
amusement is innocent, because everything he does is 
wrong.” 

Heaven help us, poor sinners, if this be so! We 
know well enough we sin every day, and seek our own 
things far more than the things of God; but we did sup- 
pose that a brisk canter on horseback after desk-tied 
hours, a social time with friends after a day of secluded 
study, a game of ball, perhaps, some music or merry 
reading when our minds were careworn—we did think, 
I say, that these things were good, and that God was 
pleased to have us enjoy them whenever we felt their 
need. And now we are told that this is wrong—nay, 
that it is sinful—uniess we do them distinctly to the 
glory of God. 

Iam not competent to discuss theological distince 
tions; but, once in a while, theology and common 
sense do manage to get clear out of sight of each other, 
and it becomes a plain Christian duty to run after and 
fetch one of them back. Now, theoretically, it is per- 
fectly true that everything should be done to the 
glory of God; and, practically, it is just as true that it 
can’t be done, and isn’t done even, among good Chris- 
tians. I mean, in this way, no one can go through a 
single day, and carry the thought of serving God into 
every action he performs. The general principle may 
be there, but the actual motive in every case is special, 
not general. If he eats, it is because he is hungry and 
the food tastes good; not because he desires to nourish 
his body or to glorify God. Nevertheless, the body is 
nourished and God glorified, but unconsciously. If he 
transacts business, it is to gain a Certain specified one 
—it may be money, it may be something else; it cer- 
tainly has no direct reference to God. And so of 
o thousand greater and lesser actions of every-day 
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I wonder where some people get their conception of 
God! They represent him as a great self-centered 
being, awfully jealous of his own rights and preroga- 
tives, and watching his creatures with a sharp eye that 
they do not cheat him of the least of his dues, And 
this Being they call Father! I thought when Jesus 
gave this name to Him, he meant that God felt and 
acted toward his creatures as earthly fathers do toward 
their children, only in a far higher degree, and so I look 
upon one of these earthly fathers (poor, sinning creature 
he is, too), and see how he acts toward his child. I see 
him working all day to earn bread for the child, who, 
frolicking at home, all absorbed in his play, scarcely 
thinks of father at all. But at noon, or at night, when 
the father is expected home, I see the child leave its 
play and run to meet him, and spring into his arms, 
and, if permitted, he will snuggle down in his lap and 
tell him all the little happenings of the day. Does that 
father curiously inquire, “ Did you think of father all 
the time you were playing, and play just the plays he 
likes?” No; he is glad to see the child happy, and he 
knows the little one loves him. That is enough. 

A few hours ago, I saw a troop of schoolboys burst 
out_of a schoolroom door and fall to playivg all 
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manner of games, with hoop and shout. It was a pretty 
sight, till the thought occurred, These boys are not 
doing this to the glory of God, and therefore this jol- 
lity is sinful in his sight. A pall seemed to drop over 
the group, and I could only see a wretched little com- 
pany of sinners, heaping up wrath against the day of 
wrath. Just thena kitten came dancing by, now chas- 
ing the flying leaves, now whirling after her vanishing 
tail, in a very ecstasy of fun. ‘“ Happy kitten,” Isighed, 
“you have no soul, and you may frolic to your heart’s 
content. Nobody asks if you are doing this to the 
glory of God. You are acting according to the nature 
he has given you, and that is enough.” Then I mourn- 
fully remembered how I had eaten a pear after dinner, 
and sinned in so doing, because I did not need it as 
Zood, and only ate it because it was good, which our 
essayist tells us is very wrong. And my now tender con- 
science reproved me for the many, many times I had 
eaten cookies just before going to bed—though let me 
confess that another inward monitor has sometimes 
told me the same thing. And as for amusements, dear 
me! This same conscience fairly overwhelmed me with 
its revelation of wrong motives in their indulgence. I 
had read a funny book because I wanted to laugh; I 
had played croquet to oblige a friend (T never could 
play that game for fun); I had ridden my little boy 
pick-a-back, just to amuse him; I had gone to the 
menagerie to see the lions and monkeys; I had but 
never mind the rest of the list. I began to wish I was 
a kitten. 

In sober earnest, do we not wrong God and the na- 
tures he has given us by this kind of reasoning? I 
sometimes think that God’s glory is not so mucn in 
himself and his matchless perfections, as in the won- 
derful work that he is ever doing for his creatures— 
that mysterious pouring out of his own life forthe life of 
the world and of the universe; and that we best glorify 
him as we imitate him in our humble way, in duty 
done and service performed to our fellow-men. If, 
from time to time, we pause to recreate the weary body 
and tired brain, Iam very sure he will not stand over 
us to see that his “glory” is continually kept in mind, 
but will accord us the same liberty that we expect from 
our fellow-men. 

The reasoning of some worthy people on amusements, 
as well as other topics, seems calculated to build up a 
class of proud, censorious religionists who will hold 
that everything they do is right, because they are the 
saints, and whatever other people do is wrong, because 
they are the sinners. Not so judged the wise and holy 
Jesus. He rebuked no children at their play, but took 
them in his arms and blessed them; he cried out against 
no sinful festivities at the marriage of Cana, but added 
to the good cheer of the guests; he never spoke of ‘‘im- 
penitent sinners,’ or remarked of any one that “his 
heart was all wrong, and therefore his actions must all 
be wrong.” Pre-eminently he sought to find the good 
and not the evil in every man’s heart; and finding, he 
rejoiced over it greatly. Not until we follow his ex- 
ample, and cease to seek the soul of evil in things good, 
will the question of “Innocent Amusements” be satis- 
factorily settled. 








WOMEN IN EUROPE. 


N this progressive century, when the question 
of woman’s ability, her fitness for this or that oc- 
oupation, together with her physical and mental cali- 
bre, is discussed by so many clever people, one natur- 
ally looks over the world, into: different countries, to 
observe how women, here and there, busy themselves, 
and what effect certain occupations exert on their 
brains and bodies. I refer, of course, to those of the 
middle classes. That portion of the sex “ born to the 
purple,” or something akin to it, have, as a rule, little 
connection with the working world, and we leave them 
out, in the consideration of this t1omentous question. 
It is marvelous, the amount of labor performed by 
women all over this continent, especially in Holland 
and Germany; and it becomes a nice question for 
physiologist and philanthropist to settle, just where 
healthful occupation ends and marring hardship be- 
gins. Throughout Germany, in the fields and gar- 
dens women are always employed. In all the country 
towns (and often in the smaller cities) they sweep the 
streets; they alternate, with the dogs, in drawing the 
little carts which are used for the transportation of 
milk cans and bread about the streets. They drive 
the yoked cows (with their burdens of grain, or vege- 
tables) from place to place. In short, they perform the 
largest share of that labor which in our favored land 
is left tomen. Asa general thing, the washing of the 
household linen is done in the country; else the work 
is partly done at home, and then the linen removed 
in large baskets to the fields to dry. When ironed and 
neatly folded, it is returned to its owner in the same 
manner. These baskets, or panniers, are placed upon 
long and narrow, but heavy carts, and drawn to and 
from the fields by women. No age seems exempt from 
this work—from the girl in her teens to the crone in 
her dotage. There comes to our door, each week, one 
of these drays, accompanied by a creature so old, 
wrinkled and gray, that she is like a fossil, galvanized 
for her work. Her step is mechanical and stiff, as if 
the joints were useless; yet the gaunt, meager face 
wears a smile so odd, and from the thin shrunken lips 
come sounds so gutteral and cracked, that ’tis hard to 
hold the balance between mirth and compassion. 
It is a rare thing in Germany to see water carried 











over or even into the houses. This would be a great 


disadvantage to a careless, dirty people; and to this na- 


tion, always scrubbing and cleaning, ’tis au immense 
inconvenience. 

The work of the family among the “ burghers" is 
performed by their wives and daughters. The daugh- 
ters are almost, without exception, well educated; 
and their English and French would put to the blush 
many of our own daughters, whose lives, from ten to 
twenty years, arespentamong their books. These girls, 
as Lhave before said, do the house work, under the eye 
of the “ house mother,”’ who devotes herself to cooking 
and knitting. Of course, they must bring all the water 
which is required, either in large pails or tubs, the latter 
placed upon the head. 

Now a word as to the effect of this labor upon the 
face, figure, and brain—I will not say temper. The 
women, generally, are very erect, and carry the should- 
ers with ease and grace. Their step is firm, though per- 
haps a trifle heavy, from awkward shoes and constant 
burdens. I see daily, passing beneath my window, a 
young girl, apparently about eighteen years of age, 
whose free and graccful carriage is marked. She al- 
ways walks with the water-tub on her head. One hand 





is raised to keep it steady; the other rests lightly upon | 
| gone away to a quiet spot among the rocks to get over 


her hip. The celebrated picture of the ** Chocolatiére” 


has not half the beauty and grace of this tableau | 


vivant of the burgher’s daughter, in her daily jour- 
neys to and from the corner pump. 


Such constant labor in the open air, if not carried to | 


excess, gives to the complexion a wonderful freshiess 
and brilliancy. The shoulders may grow broad and 


the waist have a less delicate curve among these girls; | 


but almost without exception will be found the bloom 
of perfect health and an expression of placid content, 
which soon grows into a sweet smile. True it is, that 
after marriage, and in middle age, they grow old fast, 
but in a sanitary point of view they are infinitely bet- 
ter off than the same class of women in our own coun- 
try, whose lives are spent im shops and at sewing ma- 
chines. Tere the question may arise as to the habits 
of shop girls in Germany. They are not only be- 
hind the counters, but usually carry home the pur- 
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The dashing young men took no more notice of her 
than if she had been a little gray Peep on the sands; 
not 80 much, for they shot Peeps now and then, but a 
governess was not worth bringing down. The fashion- 
able belles and beauties were not even aware of her 
existence, being too entirely absorbed in their yearly 
husband-hunt to think of any one but themselves 
and their prey. The dowagers had more interest- 
ing topics to discuss, and found nothing in Christie's 
humble fortunes worthy of a thought, for they liked 
their gossip strong and highly flavored, like their 
tea. 

But a kind-hearted girl or two found her out, several 
lively old maids, as full of the romance of the past as 
ancient novels, a bashful boy, three or four invalids, 
and all the children, for Christie had a motherly heart 
and could find charms in the plainest, crossest baby 
that ever squalled, 

Of her old friends she saw nothing, as her theatrical 
ones were off on their vacations, Hepsey had left her 
place for one in another city, and Aunt Betsey seldom 
wrote, 

But one day a letter came, telling her that the dear 
old lady would never write again, and Christie felt as 
if her nearest and dearest friend was lost. She had 


her first grief alone, but found it very hard to check 
her tears, as memory brought back the past, tenderly 
recalling every kind act, every loving word, and fa- 
miliar scene. She seldom wept, but when anything 
did unseal the fountains that lay so deep, she cried 


| with all her heart, and felt the better for it. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


chases made, and are therefore more or less out of | 


doors, 
Wherever there is perfect health it shows itself in 


every particular. These girls have beautiful color, clear | 


skins, good white teeth, and luxuriant hair (which 


| 
| 


is often elaborately dressed). Mentally, as wellas physi- | 


cally, I am afraid the balance is in their favor. 
Germans have a singular aptitude for language, and a 
persistent plodding way of obtaining knowledge. 
shop girls, the sewing women at the market stalls, 
and even the fruit vendors, havea smattering of French 
and English. The person whose stall is at the next 
corner—a woman in her plain, peasant gown—speaks 
so nfgsch better English than I do German, that I am 
ashamed of my own ignorance. 

There are a host of arguments for and against this 
system of out-door labor for women; in our repub- 
lican country, where our condition of society is inevi- 
table, but where all, from the milk-maid to the stately 
girl in society, aspire to something better and higher, 


The | 


The | 





few would dare, perhaps, beceme its advocate in any | 


degree. Here all things are different. 
does not object to the occupation which may bring 
her an humble competence. The burgher’s daughter 
doubtless has her “castles in the air;’’ but I doubt if 
they are built far above a comfortable home, and an 
intelligent, well-to-do, pipe-loving husband. 

It is left to the coming Philosopher to discover the 
happy mean which gives to woman healthful and 
satisfactory occupation—will it be found before the 
millenniuw ? 


K. D. 





WORK: 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 


By Lovrsa M. ALcort, 


Author of “Little Women,” * Old-Fashioned Girl," * Little 
Men," ete, ete. 


. CHAPTER LV.—(Continued. 
GOVERNESS, 
USIED with her own affairs, the days though 
monotonous were not unhappy. She prospered 
in her work and the children soon believed in her as 
devoutly as young Turks in their Prophet. She devised 
amusements for herself as well as for them; walked, 
bathed, drove and romped with the little people till 
her own eyes shone like theirs, her cheek grew rosy, 
and her thin figure rounded with the promise of vigor- 
ous health again. 
Christie was at her best that summer, pliysically 


The peasant | 





| 


| 


speaking, for sickness had refined her face, giving it | 


that indescribable expression which pain often leaves 
upon a countenance as if in compensation for the bloom 
it takes away. The frank eyes had a softer shadow in 


came the smile was the sweeter for the gravity that 
went before, and in her voice there was a new under- 
tone of that subtle music, called sympathy, which 
steals into the heart and nestles there. 

She was unconscious of this gracious change, but 
others saw and felt it, and to some a face bright with 
health, intelligence and modesty was more attractive 
than mere beauty. Thanks to this and her quiet, cor- 
dial manners, she found friends here and there to add 
charms to that summer by the sea. 


With the letter crumpled in her hand, her head on 
her knees, and her hat at her feet, she was sobbing like 
a child, when steps startled her, and, looking up, she 
saw Mr. Fletcher regarding her with an astonished 
countenance from under his big sun umbrella. 

Something in the flushed, wet face, with its tremu- 
lous lips and great tears rolling down, seemed to touch 
even lazy Mr. Fletcher, for he furled his umbrella 
with unusual rapidity, and came up, saying, anxious- 
ly: 

* My dear Miss Devon, what's the matter? Are you 
hurt? Has Mrs. S. been scolding? Or have the children 
been too much for you?” 

“No! oh no! its bad news from home,” and Chris- 
tie’s head went down again, for a kind word was more 
than she could hear just then. 

“Some one ill, Ifancy? I’msorry to hear it, but you 
must hope for the best, you know,” replied Mr. Fletch- 
er, really quite exerting himself to remember and pre- 
sent this well-worn consolation. 

* There is no hope; Aunt Betsy ’s dead!" 

“Dear me! that’s very sad.” 

Mr. Fletcher tried not to smile as Christie sobbed out 
the old-fashioned name, but a minute afterward there 
were actually tears in his eyes, for, as if won by his 
sympathy, she poured out the homely little story of 
Aunt Betsy’s life and love, unconsciously pronouncing 
the kind old lady's best epitaph in the unaffected grief 
that made her broken words so eloquent. 

For a minute Mr. Fletcher forgot himself, and felt aa 
he remembered feeling long ago, when, a warm-hearted 
boy, he had comforted his little sister for a lost kitten 
or a broken doll. It was a new sensation, therefore 
interesting and agreeable while it lasted, and when it 
vanished, which it speedily did, he sighed, then 
shrugged his shoulders and wished “the girl would 
stop crying like a water-spout. 

“It's hard, but we all have to bear it, you know; 
and sométimes I fancy if half the pity we give the 
dead, who don't need it, was given to the living, who 
do, they’d bear their troubles more comfortably. I 
know I should,”’ added Mr. Fletcher, returning to his 
own afflictions, and vaguely wondering if any one 
would cry like that when he departed this life. 

Christie minded little what he said, for his voice was 
pitiful and it comforted her. She dried her tears, put 
back her hair, and thanked him witha grateful smile, 
which gave him another pleasant sensation ; for, 
though young ladies showered smiles upon bim with 
midsummer radiance, they seemed cool and pale be- 
side the sweet sincerity of this one given by a girl 
whose eyes were red with tender tears. 

“That's right, cheer up, take a little run on the 
beach, and forget all about it,” he said, with a hearti- 
ness that surprised himself as much as it did Christie, 

“Twill, thank you. Please don’t speak of this; I’m 
used to bearing ny troubles alone, and time will help 
me to do it cheerfully.” 

“That's brave! If I can do anything, let me know; 
T shall be most happy.’”’ And Mr. Fletcher evidently 
meant what he said. 

Christie gave him another grateful “Thank you," 
then picked up her hat aud went away along the sands 
to try his prescription; while Mr. Fletcher walked the 


| other way, so wrapt in thought that he forgot to put 
| up his umbrella till the end of his aristocratic nose was 
| burnt a deep red. 

their depths, the firm lips smiled less often, but when it | 





That was the beginning of it; for when Mr, Fletcher 
found a new amusement, he usually pursued it regard- 
less of consequences. Christie took his pity for what it 
was worth, and thought no more of that little inter- 
view, for her heart was never heavy. But he remem- 
bered it, and, when they met on the beach next day, 
wondered how the governess would behave, She was 
reading as she walked, and, with a mute acknowledg- 
ment of his nod, tranquilly turned a page and read on 
without a pause, a smile, or change of color. 

Mr. Fletcher laughed as he strolled away; but Chris- 
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tie was all the more amusing for her want of coquetry, 
and soon after he tried her again. The great hotel 
was all astir one evening with bustle, light, and music ; 
for the young people had a hop, as an appropriate en- 
tertainment for a melting July night. With no taste 
for such folly, even if health had not forbidden it, Mr. 
Fletcher lounged about the piazzas, tantalizing the fair 
fowlers who spread their nets for him, and goading 
sundry desperate spinsters to despair by his erratic 
movements. Coming to a quiet nook, where a long 
window gavea fine view of the brilliant scene, be found 
Christie leaning in, witha bright, wistful face, while her 
and kept time to the enchanting music of a waltz. 

“ Wisely watching the lunatics, instead of joining in 
their antics,’ he said, sitting down with a sigh. 

Christie looked around and answered, with the wist- 
ful look still in her eyes: 

“I'm very fond of thai sort of insanity; but there 
is no place for me in Bedlam at present.” 

“T daresay I can find you one, if you care to try it. 
I don’t indulge myself.” And Mr. Fletcher’s eye went 
from the rose in Christie’s brown hair to the silvery 
folds of her best gown, put on merely for the pleasure 
of wearing it because every one else was in festival 
urray. 

She shook her head. ‘No, thank you. Governesses 
are very kindly treated in America; but ball-rooms 
like that are not forthem. I enjoy looking on, fortu- 
nately ; so I have my share of fun after all.” 

“TT shan’t get any complaints out of her. Plucky 
little soul! I rather like that,” said Mr. Fletcher to 
himself; and, finding his seat comfortable, the corner 
cool, and his companion pleasant to look at, with the 
moonlight doing its best for her, he went on talking 
for his own satisfaction. 

Christie would rather have been left in peace; but 
fancying that he did it out of Kindness to her, and that 
she had done him injustice before, she was grateful 
now, and exerted herself to seem so; in which endea- 
vor she sueceeded so well that Mr. Fletcher proved he 
could be avery agreeable companion when he chose. 
He talked well; and Christie was a good listener. Soon 
interest couquered her reserve, and she ventured to 
ask a question, make a criticism, or express an opinion 
in her own simple way. ~ Unconsciously she piqued the 
curiosity of the man; for, though he knew many lovely, 
wise, and witty women, he had never chanced to meet 
with one like this before—and novelty was the desire 
of his life. Of course he did not find moonlight, 
music, and agreeable chat as delightful as she did; but 
there was something animating in the fresh face oppo- 
site, something flattering in the eager interest she 
showed, au! something most attractive in the glimpses 
unconsciously given him of a nature genuine in its 
womanly siucerify and strength. Something about 
this girl seemed to appeal to the old self, so long ne- 
glected that he thought it dead. He could not analyze 
he feeling, but was conscious of a desire to seem better 
than he was as he looked into those honest eyes; to 
talk well, that he might bring that frank smile to the 
lips that grew cither sad or scornful when he tried 
worldly gossip or bitter satire; and to prove himself a 
man under all the clegance and polish of the gentle- 
man. 

He was discovering, then, what Christie learned when 
her turn came, that fine natures seldom fail to draw 
out the finer traits of those who approach them, as the 
little witch-hazel wand, even in the hand of a child, 
detects and points to hidden springs in. unsuspected 
spots. Women often possess this gift, and when used 
worthily find it as powerful as beauty; for, if less allur- 
ing, it is more lasting and more helpful, since it appeals, 
not to the senses, but the souls of men. 

Christie was one of these; and in proportion as her 
own nature was sound and sweet so was its power as a 
touchstone for the genuineness of others. It was this 
unconscious cift that made her wonder at the unex- 
pected kindness she found in Mr. Fletcher, and this 
which made him, for an hour or two at least, heart#y 
wish he could live his life over again and do it better. 

CHAPTER V. 

A PTER that evening Mr. Fletcher spoke to 

a Christie when he met her, turned and joined her 
sometimes as she walked with the children, and fell 
into the way of lounging near when she sat reading 
aloud to an invalid friend on piazza or sea-shore. Chris- 
tie much preferred to have no auditor but kind Miss 
Tudor; but finding the old lady enjoyed his chat she 
resigned herself, and when he brought them new books 
as well as himself, she became quite cordial. 

Everybody sauntered and Jounged, so no one minded 
the little group that met day after day among the 
rocks. Christie read aloud, while the children revelled 
in sand, shells, and puddles; Miss Tudor spun endless 
webs of gay silk and wool; and Mr. Fletcher, with his 
hat over his eyes, lay sunning himself like a luxurious 
lizard, as he watched the face that grew daily fairer in 
his sight, and listened to the pleasant voice that went 
reading on till all his ils and ennui seemed lulled to 
sleep as by a spell. 

A week or two of this new caprice set Christie to 
thinking. She knew that Uncle Philip was not fond 
of “the darlings; it was evident that good Miss 
Tudor, with her mild twaddle and eternal knitting, 
was not the attraction, so she was forced to believe 
that he came for her sake alone. She laughed at her- 
self for this fancy at first; but not possessing the sweet 
unconsciousness of those heroines who can live through 





three volumes with a burning passion before their eyes, 
and never see it till the proper moment comes, and 
Eugene goes down upon his kuees, she soon felt sure 
that Mr. Fletcher found her society agreeable, and 
wished her to know it. 

Being a mortal woman, her vanity was flattered, 
and she found herself showing that she liked it by those 
small signs and symbols which lovers’ eyes are so quick 
to see and understand—an artful bow on her hat, a 
flower in her belt, fresh muslin gowns, and the most 
becoming arrangement of her hair. 

‘Poor man, he has so few pleasures I’m sure I needn’t 
grudge him such a small one as looking at and listen- 
ing to me if he likes it,”’ she said to herself one day, as 
she was preparing for her daily stroll with unusual 
care. “ But how will it end? If he only wants a mild 
flirtation he is welcome to it; but if he really cares 
for me, I must make up my mind about it, and not de- 
ceive him. I don't believe he loves me—how can he ? 
such an insignificant creature as I am.’ 

Here she looked in the glass, and as she looked the 
color deepened in her cheek, her eyes shone, and asmile 
would sit upon her lips, for the reflection showed her 
avery winning face under the coquettish hat put on 
to captivate, 

* Don't be foolish, Christie! Mind what you do, and 
be sure vanity doesn’t delude you, for you are only a 
woman, and in things of this sort we are so blind and 
silly. Ill think of this possibility soberly, but I won't 


flirt, and then whichever way I decide I shall have | 


nothing to reproach myself with.” 


Armed with this virtuous resolution, Christie sternly | 


replaced the pretty hat with her old brown one, 
fastened up a becoming curl, which of Inte she had 


worn behind her ear, and put on a pair of stout, | 


rusty boots, much fitter for rocks and sand than the 
smart slippers she was preparing to sacrifice. Then she 
trudged away to Miss Tudor, bent on being very quiet 
and reserved, as becamé a meek and lowly govertess. 

But, dear heart, how feeble are the resolutions of 
womankind! When she found herself sitting in her 
favorite nook, with the wide, blue sea glittering be- 


low, the fresh wind making her blood dance in her | 


veins, and all the earth and sky so full of summer life 
and loveliness, her heart would sing for joy, her face 
would shine with the mere bliss of living, and under- 
neath all this natural content the new thought, half 
confessed, yet very sweet, would whisper, ** Somebody 
cares for me.”’ 

If she had doubted it, the expression of Mr. Fletcher's 
face that morning would have dispelled the doubt, for, 
as she read, he was saying to himself: ‘ Yes, this 
healthful, cheery, helpful creature is what I Want to 
make life pleasant. Everything else is used up; why 
not try this, and make the most of my last chance? She 
does me good, and I don’t seem to get tired @f her. I 
can’t have a long life, they tell me, nor an easy 
one, with the devil to pay with my vitals generally ; so 
it would be a wise thing to provide myself with a good 
tempered, faithful soul to take care of me. My fortune 
would pay for loss of time, and my death leave her a 
bonnie widow. I won't be rash, but I think I'll try it.” 

With this mixture of tender, selfish, and regretful 
thoughts in his mind, it is no wonder Mr. Fletcher's 
eyes betrayed him, as he lay looking at Christie. Never 
had she read so badly, for she could not keep her mind 
on her book. It would wander to that new and trouble- 
some fancy of hers; she could not help thinking that 
Mr. Fletcher must have been a handsome man before 
he was so ill; wondering if his temper was very bad, 
and fancying that he might prove both generous and 
kind and true to one who loved and served, him well. 
At this pointshe was suddenly checked by a slip of the 
tongue that covered her with confusion. 

She was reading John Halifax, and instead of say- 
ing Phineas Fletcher she said Philip, and then colored 
to her forehead, and lost her place. Miss Tudor did 
not mind it, but Mr. Fletcher laughed, and Christie 
thanked Heaven that her face was half hidden by the 
old brown hat. 

Nothing was said, but she was much relieved to find 
that Mr. Fletcher had joined a yachting party next 
day and he would be away for a week. During ‘that 
week Christie thought over the matter and fancied she 
had made up her mind. She recalled certain speeches 
she had heard, and that had more weight with her than 
shesuspected. One dowager had said to another—“ P. F. 
intends to marry, I assure you, for his sister told me so, 
with tears in her eyes. Men who have been gay in 
their youth make very good husbands when their wild 
oats are sowed. Clara could not do better, and I should 
be quite content to give her to him.” 


‘Well, dear, I should be sorry to see my Augusta his 


wife, for whoever he marries will be a perfect slave to 
him. His fortune would be a nice thing if he did 
not live long; but even for that my Augusta shall not 
be sacrificed,” returned the other matron whose Au- 
gusta had vainly tried to captivate “ P. F.,’’ and re- 
venged herself by calling him ‘ta wreck, my dear, a 
perfect wreck.” 

At another time Christie heard some girls discussing 
the eligibility of several gentlemen, and Mr. Fletcher 
was considered the best match among them. 

“You can do anything you like with a husband a 
good deal older than yourself. He’s happy with his 
business, his club and his dinner, and leaves you to do 
what you please; just keep him comfortable and he'll 
pay your bills without much fuss,” said one young thing 
who had seen life at twenty. 

“Td take lim if I had the chance, just because every- 


body wants him. Don’t admire him a particle, but it 
will make a jolly stir whenever he does marry, and I 
wouldn’t mind having a hand in it,” said the second 
budding belie. 

“T'd take him for the diamonds alone. Mamma says 
they are splendid, and have been in the family for ages. 
He won't let Mrs. S. wear them, for they always go to 
the eldest son's wife. Hope he'll chose a handsome 
woman who will show them off well,” said a third 
sweet girl, glancing at her own fine neck. 

‘*He won't; he'll take some poky old maid who will 
cuddle him when he is sick, and keep out ef his way 
when he is well. See if he don’t.” 

“Tsaw him dawdling round with old Tudor, perhaps 
he means to take her, she’s a capital nurse, got ill her- 
self taking care of her father, you know.” 

‘“* Perhaps he’s after the governess: she’s rather nice 
looking, though she hasn't a bit of style.”’ 

“ Gracious, no! she’s a dowdy thing, always trailing 
round with a book and those horrid children. No dan- 
ger of his marrying her.”” And a derisive laugh secmed 
to settle that question beyond a doubt. 

* Oh, indeed!” said Christie, as the girls went troop- 
ing out of the bath-house, where this plensing chatter 
had been carried on regurdless of listeners. She called 
them “mercenary, worldly, unwomanly flirts,” and 
felt herself much their superior. Yet the memory of 
their gossip haunted her, and had its influence upon 





her decision, though she thought she came toit through 
her own good judgment and discretion. 

“Tf he really cares for me I will listen, and not re- 
fuse till | know him well encugh to decide. I'm tired 
of being alone, and should enjoy ease and pleasure so 
| much. He’s going abroad for the winter, and that 
would be charming. I'H try not to be worldk- 
minded and marry without love, but it does look tempt- 
| ing to a poor soul like me.” 


| (To be continued.) 
| 
| 





| HOME. 


BY E. R. SILL. 
i he lies a little city in the hills: 
White are its roofs, dim is each dwelling’s door, 
And peace with perfect rest its bosom fills. 


There the pure mist, the pity of the sea 
Comes as a white, seft hand, and reaches o'er 
And touches its still face most tenderly. 


Unstirred and calm, amid our shifting years, 
Lo! where it lies, far from the clash and roar, 
With quiet distance blurred, as if thro’ tears. 


© heart, that prayest so for God te send 
Some loving messenger to go before 

Aud lead the way to where thy longings end, 
Ke sure, be very sure, that soon will come 
His kindest angel, and through that still door 
into thy Father's love will lead thee home. 





THE MORAL FUNCTION OF ART. 


| OW far is a moral purpose consistent with 

_ the highest success in Art? It seems undeni- 
able that the direct aim of Art should be to please; to 
gratify certain faculties, as the sense of beauty, of har- 
mony, and the like, which taken collectively may be 
called, in default of a better name, the esthetic sense. 
To succeed, the artist must keep this aim steadily in 
view, and make it supreme. Considerations of beauty, 
of harmony, of esthetic perfection, are to him the abso- 
lute law. If he has in mind another purpose, the giv- 
ing of moral instruction ; and if in any degree he 
sacrifices his other aim to this, in so far he fails as an 
artist. 

We believe that this often-repeated argument is 
sound and impregnable. The conclusion often drawn 
from it, that Art has no office as a moral teacher, we 
wholly deny. 

We may confine ourselves in the discussion to Repre- 
sentative Art; leaving out of sight Music and Archi- 
tecture, and including Painting, Sculpture and Im- 
aginative Literature. These all have this common 
characteristic, that they aim to reproduce, ina truthful 
and noble manner, the facts of nature and of life. 
Whether they copy facts literally, or make new com- 
binations of them, is immaterial. Essentially, they all 
aim to reproduce nature—using the word in the widest 
sense, to include all the phenomena of the material 
world and of human life. And they reproduce such 
aspects of nature as gratify the esthetic sense; carving 
in stone the athlete and hero, rather than the cripple 
or coward; painting the lichened rock, rather than the 
dusty highway; describing men and women in their 
characteristic actions, rather than in their insignificant 
ones. This is the direct purpose of Sculpture, of Paint- 
ing, of Imaginative Literature—to give pleasure, by 
truthfully representing those aspects of Nature which 
afford pleasure in the contemplation. 

Now, Nature itself is the outworking of the Divine 
will and law. Throughout the whole material and 
spiritual universe, everywhere and always, God's laws 
are taking their course, and may be traced by whoever 
has spiritual insight. And when Art simply repre- 
sents with fidelity the facts of Nature, she must re- 
present the action of the Divine mind. Though the 
artist have no more conscious moral purpose than the 
daguerreotype plate, he cannot paint, or carve, or write 
a faithful transcript of what actually exists, without 
transcribing something of what God first wrote. 
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The moral function of Representative Art lies in the 
reproduction of moral truth embodied in the facts of 
nature and of life. 

Conscious effort to give instruction may lead the 

artist info unconsciously distorting his facts, in the 
supposed interest of morality; in that case the picture 
or poem, failing in truth, fails in effectiveness, and 
beauty and morality suffer alike. But the artist who 
would also be a teacher can exercise his will: first, in 
the choice of subjects which have moral as well as 
esthetic capabilities; next, in absolute fidelity to truth 
in his work; and, always, in the cultivation of his own 
spiritual nature, which will render him sensitive to 
spiritual beauty. 
. To illustrate what has been said: antique sculpture 
—which, as artistic work, has never been surpassed—is 
almost wholly barren of moral and spiritual quality. 
The Greek imagination, for the most part, was not 
seusitive to spiritual beauty—perhaps we should say 
was not educated to it. The noblest statues in the 
world—the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus of Milo— 
have neither of them a hint of positive spiritual qual- 
ity. The Venus is pure as the marble of which it is 
earved; but itis a negative purity. That glorious 
figure expresses only the calin triumph of royal beauty. 
The Apollo has still less of spiritual character. He is 
the sun-god, the incarnation of beauty and power and 
immortal youth; but in those wondrous features is not 
a trace of conscience or of love; he is the cruel and 
haughty archer, beneath whose arrows Niobe’s child- 
ren might have this moment fallen. 

Turn now to the religious paintings of Raphael. In 
the faces of his Madonnas there is an ineffable purity, 
2 superhuman tenderness and gentleness and goodness, 
the highest love of a mother sublimated as into the 





Divine love itself. The face of Christ in Raphael's | 
Transfiguration interprets the story as no other has 
done it. So of the Virgin in Titian’s Assumption and in | 
Murillo’s Immaculate Conception; so of Fra Angelico’s | 
saints, and of the works of many of the medieval | 
artists. | 

These painters, like the Greek sculptors, gave embo- | 
died form to the highest conceptions of beauty their 
minds could reach. But their imaginations had been 
educated by Christianity. They had gained an insight 
into realms of truth and beauty to which the eves of 
their predecessors had not been open. | 

It would be interesting to compare in like manner | 
the Imaginative Literature of antiquity with that of | 
modern times; but space allows us only to glance at | 
the latter. Shakespeare’s works seem absolutely free 
from any didactic purpose. But the sublime march of 
the moral law in the affairs of life has nowhere found 
more faithful representation. The misery of sin, the 
growth of its power, the delusiveness of its promises, 
the curse it brings and the curse it is in itself, are no- 
where set forth with more appalling power than in 
Macheth. It is the most terrible sermon on Retribu- 
tion that ever was preached; and its terror lies ™ its 
truth. Elsewherein Shakespeare's pages, in a hundred 
forms, the transcendent importance of the difference 
between right and wrong is set home. The power of 
the teaching lies in our recognition that it is a trans- 
eript from life. It is weakened by no exaggeration for 
the sake of effect. Shakespeare described human ex- 
perience as hisdeep insight saw it, and he could not fail 
tosee the profound influence of God’s moral law. 

k It would be interesting to inquire why this great 
artist, who has reproduced so many of the deepest 
phases of human feeling, has scarcely touched the 
nobler forms of purely religious sentiment. But the 
question need not enter into our present discussion; it 
is enough for us to emphasize the fact that in moral 
lessons his writings are so rich. 

The case of Goethe is more striking. His moral teach- 
ing is far less than Shakespeare's, but the wonder is 
that we find any of itin him. For if ever a man stood 
outside of the moral law in his own life Gocthe 
did. He is the representative and embodiment of in- 
telligent selfishness, the founder and chief of the 
school of purely selfish self-culture. Everything in 
the heaven above and the earth below he used to min- 
ister to his own pleasure, as if the whole universe were 
an orange for him tosuck. Yet, great artist and there- 
fore great truth-teller that he was, he set forth moral 
truth as if in spite of himself. The theory of life which 
he propounded may have been base, but when he de- 
scribed life dramatically the truth came out. His 
greatest work, Faust, is a picture of an intellectual 
man seeking self-gratification only, and the hell in 
which he involves himself is worse than Milton or 
Dante ever painted. The spirit and the issue of intel- 
ligent selfishness could not have a more fearful por- 
trayal. 

Only one more illustration can be mentioned — 
George Eliot. And hers is in one respect an extraordi- 
nary case. From the general tenor of her writings she 
may be judged outside of Christian belief. Yet she has 
given us one real saint—Dinah, in Adam Bede. By 
what mystery of genius she has in this instance so con- 
ceived and rendered the very fervor and sweetness of 
Christian devotion, we need not ask. It1s enough that, 
simply as an artist reproducing the evident facts of 
life, she has drawn one of those characters that are the 
highest fruit of Christianity and its highest witness. 

All of George Eliot’s writings, in their wonderfully 
faithful portrayal of human motive, bear constant tes- 
timony to the great moral and spiritual laws which 
govern life. A striking example is the banker Bul- 
strode, in the yet unfinished Middlemarch. The self- 





deception of a religious man; the co-existence in one 
person of would-be consecration and actual worldli- 
ness; the subtle, fatal hypocrisy which a man practises 
to himself till his conscience is eaten out and a sudden 
great temptation crushes through the hollow shell—ail 
this, we believe, was never described with such keen 
truth and such weight of warning as in this story. 

Art, it has been said, aims solely at beauty. But the 
higher beauty is that which includes moral quality, 
and the highest of all is that which has spiritual cha- 
racter also. The artist's material is truth, and the 
more truth he gets the greater artistic possibilities lie 
before him. But the highest truth is that which re- 
lates to God and man in his relations with God. 

The Lord himself is the great Artist. What are our 
pictures compared with his? What are the men whom 
we imagine compared with the men he makes? In him 
all truth and beauty have their home. As we come 
near to him, we draw from him that spirit which makes 
our work a fitting part of his, G.S. M. 

s 





SOMETITING NEW IN PRIMARY 
SCITOOLING. 


BY JAMES RICHARDSON, 


' an thou lovest me,” the children 


: N° more! 
ee may well exclaim at most announcements of | 


new ‘work for the school-room; but hardly at this. 
Certainly they do not object to it when it is set before 
them. The scope of primary education is capable of 
immense extension, and that without increasing in the 


| least the burdens the children have to carry. Severely 


as they are tasked already in school—overtasked too 
often—we are confident that they are not accomplish- 
ing half as much as their children will accomplish in 
the same space of time; and the next generation will 
not have so hard a time of it either. 

One thing can safely be predicted of the teaching of 
the future, and that is, that it will be widely different 
from what is current now. Just how it will differ it 
may be impossible to say, but the direction of the 
change is plain enough:—the children will be tasked 
less and taught more, while in sense and intellect they 
will enjoy an amount of culture scarcely dreamed of 
by the present race of teachers, 

There are few who have had much to do with schools 
who have not seen pupils, well along in their teens— 
children whose education * has been neglected,’ as the 
phrase runs—who, beginning with scarcely a know- 
ledge of the alphabet have easily acquired in two or 
three years a rank in class equal to that of ordinary 
children who have been to school all their lives. No 
miracle is performed for these quick-learning pupils, 
nor by them; nor are they blessed with superior natu- 
ral eudowments. The simple secret of their success lies 
in the fact that they are ready for their work when 
they begin it. They do not have to wait for the slow 
process of mental growth for the strength required to 
grasp and comprehend the subjects they undertake 
to study. Almost any unspoiled boy begmning at 
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ency, at the same time the most encouraging attempt 
to hasten the change that has appeared of late, is the 
impulse given to direct nature study on the part of the 
children in our public primary schools, by the intre- 
duction of the Natural History cards prepared by As- 
sistant-Superintendent Calkins. Asa means of culti- 
vating closer sympathy between school life and the 
children’s out-door life, these cards have no rival in the 
list of modern school material: at the same time they 
are happily designed to lift object-teaching out of the 
grooves of formality it has been run into by bringing 
the methods of systematic yet spontaneous observa- 
tion to bear in the study of living nature. 

The cards are of two sizes. The larger represent 
familiar types of animals and plants, life size so far as 
possible, and in all cases colored after nature with the 
highest skill of chromo-lithography. Around the mar- 
gins of these cards are presented, in cnlarged outlines, 
the parts which characterize the type, the sharp tecth, 
rough tongue, retractiie Claws, and peculiar eye of the 
cat; the hooked beak and sharp talons of the eagle; 
the stamens, pistil, and other organs of the lily, and so 
on—thus directing the children’s attention at the out- 
set to the features on which Classification is based, 

Accompanying each of the large cards is a packet of 
smaller cards, drawu and colored in the same manner, 
showing twelve of the most interesting and instructive 
wembers of the family represented by the larger card, 
Thus the rose is illustrated by a French rose, a wild 
a sweet-brier blossom, and charming clusters 
of peach, phim, cherry, quince, pear, apple, straw- 
berry, blackberry, and raspberry blossoms, the berry 
siems showing fruit as well as flowers. In like 
manner other flower families are represented, and 
similarly some of the more useful and important 
funilies of birds and animals, the mallard duck 
serving as the type of the order of swimmers, the 
wild turkey the order of scratchers, the domestic cow 
the holiow-horned ruminauts, the weasel in summer 
and winter dress, the more serviceable fur-bearing car- 
nivora, and so forth. At the bottom of each card the 
name of the object is printed, the natural order to 
which it belongs, the family, the habitat of the mdivi- 
dual, and its size if it be a bird or a beast, or its time of 
blooming if a flower: and with cach packet is a de- 
seriptive list calling attention to the more important 
facts to be noticed in relation to each member of the 
group, and indicating the chief poinis which the parent 
or teacher should attend to in using the cards, 

For teaching the broader outlines of Natural His- 
tory these cards are second only to a systematic mu- 
seum of specimens. But their use is higher and 
broader than merely to give information about nat- 
ural objects. At the outset of education the develop- 
ment of ability to learn and skill in learning is worth 
more than everything else: the cultivation of acute- 
hess in sense perception, wide awakeness to what 18 
going on in the world, and the habit of comparing and 
grouping the fruits of observation and study being 
more likely to make the man opulent in knowledge 
and strong in the power which true knowledge gives, 


rose, 


the age of twelve can master by his fifteenth year ; than any amount of crude learning the child can ac- 


all the lessons of the common school course, even | oymulate. 


if his earlier years have not been turned to good 
advantage educationally. Yet the same boy might 
be steadily overtasked to do the same work in treble 
the time at an earlier period. It is untimely work 
that overtaxes, work which should not be attempted 
until a later period of the pupil’s development. In- 
struction, like food, must be suited to the receiver's 
power of assimilation, else it is useless, if not injurious; 
and mental effort, like manual toil, must be adapted to 
the doer’s strength, or it is more likely to hurt than help 
him. 

All this is wretchedly commonplace in theory, but in 
practice it is curiously disregarded, especially in the 
conduct of primary education. The early acquisition 
of useful knowledge is accounted the first object of 
education by most teachers and parents: and unhap- 
pily the usefulness of knowledge is more frequently 
estimated by its possible service to the man than by its 
power to stimulate the mental appetite, and forward 
the mental development of the child. The consequence 
is the child studies hard, retains little, and closes his 
school life impressed rather by the weariness of much 
study than by any sense of intellectual skill and 
power—glad to be done with study rather than eager 
to go on in his endeavors to get at the bottom of 
things. 

But, as we have said, there is a better time coming, 
when all this will be materially changed: a time when 
to inform a child will be thought less of than to form 
in him right habits of thinking, a desire to know, and 
asettled habit of pursting knowledge in the right way. 
Then much that is now earnestly labored for in the 
schools will be given over as not worth the time end 
labor it costs; much of what remains will be left for 
the later years of school life, and the earlier years will 
be given to matters having a higher cducative power, 
matters more in harmony with the needs and desires of 
young humanity. 

The tendency of the best teaching is more and more 
in this direction—more and more toward harmonizing 
elementary education with the kind of work the chil- 
dren are by nature impelled to do, only substituting 
intelligent purpose and method for the happy-go- 
lucky irregularity of the young explorers’ original 
efforts to find out what sort of a world they are 
hyving in. 

Perhaps the most significant. evidence of this tend- 








For directing and encouraging this sort of 
culture there is nothing within the reach of ordinary 
schools and families that can compare with these cards, 
since they lead the child to think about as well as ob- 
serve the objects around him, and train him from the 
first to test his observations by scientific standards. 
The value of the mental habit which such studies of 
comunon things must engender is beyond estimation. 

There is still another peculiar merit of these excel- 
lent aids to the study of nature, and that is, their beauty 
of form and color, It is the first time that fine art has 
been made to brighten the common work of the com- 
mon schools. The reverence with which they are 
handled by children unused to beautiful things is 
something delightful to see; evidently their influence 
upon the children’s taste will not be the lenst of their 
services, 





HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 


T HE attention of the public is drawn to the 

whole subject of woman's education, capaci- 
ties, occupations and duties, and nothing can be more 
salutary than candid investigation on all these points. 
Lintend now to touch only on her education. 

Two colleges for women have been founded by libe- 
ral bequests; one, Vassar College, is in successful ope- 
ration, each year sending out graduates; the other 13 
to soon open in the well-known and beautiful town of 
Northampton, Mass., funds having been left to 1t by 
Sophia Smith on the express condition that it shall 
furnish to her sex ‘Sas thorough means of education as 
are provided in our colleges for young men.” 

But public opinion is slow in coming up to the point 
of wishing a college education for women; we hear 1 
asked on every side: “ What is the use of sending giris 
to colege—will they make any better wives or mothers? 
will it not, rather, make them conceited, masculine, 
and coarse?”' There is a prejudice, an honest one, 
against carrying the education of young women too 
far. for fear they will really be made less womanly and 
useful, less happy and agreeable. I do not propose to 
go mto the whole matter ot woman’s peculiar rights 
and duties, but { do say it rests on the opposers of a 
college education to show how education roughens 
girls, or why the most delicate and sensitive organiza- 
tion should be rendered less delicate and feminine by 
it. Does a college course roughen boys? Are our 
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coarsest men those who are best educated? Is a full 
and free development of all the faculties God has given 
us, whether we are men and women, likely to injure 
us either physically or morally? To ask these ques- 
tions is to answer them. 

Instead of making women bold and pushing, the re- 
verse, I am confident, would prove true; all other 
things being equal, the best educated woman will all 
ways be the most refined, sensible and useful. Pedantry 
is odious in man or woman, but it is superficial, not 
thorough education, which makes pedants. The 
really superior man or woman whose mind has been 
developed by a systematic and thorough culture is 
quite certain to be the most modest one, the least dis- 
posed to make any parade of knowledge, or apply it 
to improper uses. 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing;" it is that 
which puffs up and makes disagreeable; and any 
change which shall bring thoroughness instead of su- 
perficialty into the education of our young women will 
be an incalculable gain, for superficiality has hitherto 
been the bane of the teaching they have received. At 
our ladies’ seminaries there has been a furious gallop- 
ing over, certainly not through, English literature, 
Latin, French, German, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
physiology, chemistry, and natural and mental philos- 
ophy, to say nothing of music, drawing and painting, 
till at seventeen or eighteen the pupil is turned out 
with her brain crammed with a heterogeneous mass of 





| had 


crude, indigested matter, while she is far enough from | 


being a well-educated woman. A thorough know- 
ledge of almost any one of these branches would have 
done something towards really educating her, while a 
smattering of all has not, in any true sense of the 
word. 

Tam not finding fault with the seminaries or their 
teachers; they have been what the false ideas of female 
education prevailing in the community have made 
them, in spite of an honest attempt on the part of 
many to substitute something better. Boys have 
never been made to rush through such a diversity of 
studies in this hot haste, and have had a better 
chance of learning something more thoroughly. Then 
whatever shallserve as a corrective to this superficial 
training of girls should be eagerly hailed by all who 
desire woman’s highest and healthiest development, 
and that the establishment of colleges for them will 
do this in more ways than one, is evident. 


sO 


Let, for example, a well-endowed college be opened 
in New England; let it be presided over by a President 
and Faculty of broad, high culture; let the same 
tests for admission and the same thoroughness of 
application be required as in our best existing colleges, 
whether the studies pursued be identical or not, 
and the effect on our public schools and ladies’ semi- 
naries would be felt at once; they would become 
training-schools for the college, and girls passing 
through these preparatory schools only will have a 
much better chance for really knowing a few things 
than now; for it is the close, steady drill that educates, 
and not the hasty rusaing over large spaces; itis the 
getting command of one’s faculties, and learning how 
touse them in all coming life, rather than amassing 
huge collections of facts soon to be forgetten. 

Among these school graduates there would always 
be some competent and desirous of going the regular 
college-course—though, no doubt, as among young 
men, that number would be comparatively small. 
Only a few men get a thorough education, but these 
few give atone to the whole community, lifting to a 
higher level of thought and feeling all who have had 
fewer advantages. So with young women; the few 
who desire and can get the thorough training of a col- 
lege will lifé to a higher plane the many who do not, 
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JOSHUA LEAVITT, 
FRIDAY EVENING, Jan. 17, 1873. 
“ The last shall be first, and the first shall be last.” 


HOSE that we know the most about will sink 

into insignificance, and those that are very little 
beard of will rise up into great prominence. Men who 
are considered as mere conveniences, filling up the 
chinks of society, will develop, by-and-by, in the light 
of the all-interpreting world, into their true propor- 
tions; and the men that we blazon and admire will 
sink away, and go out like a taper. 

I cannot help thinking about that when I coutrast 
two scenes—one just ended in Chiselhurst, in England. 
There is no man that has made more noise in this 
generation than Louis Napoleon. He was a man that 
some good points; he was a man that was so 
woven up in the history of Europe as to have some 
considerable transient influence; but in a generation 
all that he has been you might hold in your hand, 
and have room in it for a good deal more besida! 

Yesterday Joshua Leavitt died, falling suddenly, by 
apoplexy, on the floor, at his son's house, in New 
York. I think that man, whom I haye known so 
many years, and admired, will, in the round of ages— 
certainly beyond them—be an emperor; and that he 
will be one that will shine. I think there has been 
more real life in the little finger of Joshua Leavitt than 
there has been in the loins of Louis Napoleon. 

I do not think anybody can understand what it is to 
be manly in the largest sense, who does not join him- 
self in such a way to the providence of God, and tu the 
great laws of God in society during their struggling 
periods, as to lose himself. Men may be very good 
men, and may do a great deal of good, under other cir- 
cumstances; but no man is heroic until he comes to 
that point in which he puts everything that is in him 
to the test of being willing to lose it. 
ways shown in the face of danger or of suffering; and 


| ina dead calm, or in running before the wind, when 


diffusing through the whole community a truer and | 


nobler public sentiment. 

And, almost more than man, woman, by her very 
nature, needs the steadying infiuence of this thorough 
course of education. Impulsive and emotional, with 
quick instincts, keen perceptions and fervid feelings, 
her danger is of being fluctuating in her fancies, hasty 
and unjust in her judgments, one-sided in her opinions, 
and over-zealous and precipitous in her actions. Even 
allowing, 23 so many claim, that her instincts are truer 
and purer than man’s, it cam scarcely be doubted that 
she carries more sail in proportion to her ballast. 

And if to all her other responsibilities she should 


even bo obliged to add that of the ballot, she would | 
then still more need whatever tends to give her calm- | 
nes3 of thought and soundness of judgment; for more | 


than enouzh of short-sighted, hasty, reckless voting is 
already found at the polls. I believe a higher educa- 
tion would lay a calming, strengthening hand on both 
heart and brain, and wiile depriving woman of no 


iota of her peculiar grace and attractiveness would | 
give added weight and solidity to her whole character. | 


Most women need this, and many too need to be 
lifted out of the aimless, frivolous lives they are lead- 


ing to a higher appreciation of woman's position in the | 


world, and to warmer aspirations for what is truly 
good and noble. I cannot doubt that a thoroughly 
educated class of women will do much for their whole 
sex; and I trust that the idea that the highest culture 
is incompatible with their truest attractiveness, hap- 
piness and usefulness will be cast aside as an outgrown 
fallacy, and every attempt to give her a higher educa- 
tion meet with sympathy and encouragement from all 
well-wishers to human progress. 


A New Ex@itanp Woman. 


| termediary editor of the Cincinnati Journal. 
it was that I was drafted by the Mayor to assist de- | 


| Society. 


everything is fair, there can be no such test as that. 

We are now just emerging from a period in which 
were developed lives of heroism. The last forty or 
fifty years—particularly the forty years last past— 
were years in which the greatest agitations that can 
convulse society took place, rounding out with a stu- 
pendous war, and the shedding of blood which 
sprinkled the nation. Those of you who are young 
cannot understand what it was for a man, in those 
years, to take his life in his hand, and identify himself 
with the cause of God in its advanced forms of hu- 
manity, and justice, and truth, and live eagerly, re- 
joicingly, in unpopularity, in persecution, in poverty, 
for the sake of those who could never repay it, and 
could never even know it. 

This was a man that was no adventurer; that had no 
throne gained by blood; that had no scepter sustained 
by military power; that had no courtiers to spread 
lying flatteries about him all the world over. He was 
a man built on a large pattern. He was a man of noble 
stature, and with a large dome of thought. From his 
earliest life he consecrated himself to the cause of God. 
He began by inspiring a higher style of education. As 
soon as other questions developed he took hold of 
them, identifying himself especially with that great 
and crowning struggle of the nation and of the world 
—the struggle for liberty, not in our own behalf, but 
in behalf of those who differed from us in race and 
in every peculiarity—and working in it under ull 
circumstances of persecution and trial, to its very 
close. 

I remember very well when, in 1832, I made the first 
anti-slavery speech of my life. I was in college. Just 
at that time Garrison was denouncing the Colonization 
That was the popular society ; and it was 
considered unbounded audacity for any man to de- 
nounce that, or to advocate immediate emancipation. 
I was appointed to speak in the debating society of my 
class on the subject of slavery, and was assigned to the 
anti-slavery side. It was a blessed assignment; for in 
preparing to speak IT was cutting out my whole after 
life, though I did not know it. 

I went West directly after my graduation. The anti- 
slavery movement there had taken on a very violent 
form. It was in its furious stage. When I was in Cin- 
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cimati, it was that Theodore Weld was delivering his | 


fiery lectures up and down through the West. Then it 


was that mobs were gathered in the great cities. Then 


it was that I saw Bailey's press mobbed, and dragged 
down through the main street of Cmeinnati, and 
thrown into the Ohio river. Then it was that every- 
body was threatened who dared to speak of it—and I 
cunong the number, as I was at that time acting as in- 


fending the colored people against the mob, and went 
armed to my teeth all night, patrolling their dwellings. 
Then it was that I began to feel what it was to be an 
avowed abolitionist, and saw that it took away a man's 
credit for good sense; that it took away his reputation 
for prudence; that it shut the door, almost inevitably, 
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upon what is called ‘good society ;” that it made the 
minister unpopular, and threatened that he should 
never have a parish to settle in, nor a church to preach 
in; that it cut a man off from easy intercourse with 
his fellow-men; that it put a sort of mark upon him, so 
that people turned round and looked at him, and 
pointed him out in the street. 

Tremember very well,when at Lawrenceburg, my first 
settlement, nuW President Blanchard called on me, 
and how we walked on the suis of the Ohio river, 
up and down, he laboring with me, and tryin, t in- 
doctrinate me still more deeply, and to commit me to 
certain movements. I had almost forgotten how the 
old-fashioned air tasted and smelt; but I now recall 
most vividly the sense of fire that there was in it. 

Well, it was during this period that Joshua Leavitt waa 
a champion and leader, and stood among the great 
men, and the first, as I regard them. One of the things 
that [should mourn, if it were not that there is another 
life, is that the really great men have nobody to make 
their memories great. 1 remember one and another 
man that lived in that olden time whose shoe's latchets L 
was not worthy to unloose; who stood up with glorious 
fearlessness and fidelity, to bear witness to the cause of 
liberty, and who produced a tremendous effect on the 
consciences of men, and died in their tracks, during 
the whirl of battle, when there was no time to pick 
them up, aud hold funerals over them. They were 
like men who fall on the battle-field, and over whose 
heads fly the infantry, the cavalry and the artillery. 
There they die, and there they sleep; but God will pick 
them up and set them in their places by-and-by. Jam 
comforted by this thought. 

I tried to persuade Joshua Leavitt to spend the last 
years of his life in writing a history of these large men 
of his day, and telling the people what he knew about 
them and their services. He promised that he would 
do it, and he has died without doing it. 1 hope he will 
be forgiven. He ought to have done it. Nobody else 
isso well fitted, by a knowledge of the events of that 
period, and by penetration and judgment, to put forth 
their names and 2 record of their acts, as he was. 

I too remember some of them, I remember Carus 
thers of Ohio. I remember Father Dickey and anc. 
ther Dickey—an uncle or nephew, 1 think. I remem- 
ber Theodore Weld, who is still alive, and to whom I 
have already alluded. Tremember Birney. I remember 
Lovejoy, who died killed bya mob at Alton. I could 
recall the names of a great many of these men, who 
were princes, because they stood in that early day 
hearing witness for a truth that has now become 
national, but that then belonged to a small handful of 
men. They suffered for it, and gloried in suffering, 
and lived valiantly, and died without the sight; and 
we haye come on and inherited what they wrought out 
for us. 

Among these men was Joshua Leavitt. He waa, as I 
have said, built on a large pattern. He was not a man 
of one idea. He had wisdom and enthusiasm, and in- 
tense carnestness, When a cause in which his heart 
was bound up was in peril, he had power so great in 
that direction that you would think that that was the 


only thing he ever thought of in the world. But be 
was devoted to all beneficent movements. He gave 


himself, as I told you a f-w moments ago, at an early 
period, to raising the standard of education—which he 
essentially did. Afterwards he gave himself to the 
temperance cause when it was first developed. He 
was one of the earliest and most successful movers in 
that cause—one of its founders, as you may say. Then 
he early espoused the anti-slavery cause, and as an 
editor was one of its champions, 

But he did not devote himself to these great causes 
to the exclusion of other things. He labored with Mr. 
Finney during the great revivals.in New York. But 
for him, Mr. Finney’s revival lectures would never 
have been printed nor widely known. But through 
Joshua Leavitt's instrumentality more than a hundred 
thousand copies were circulated. He took them down 
and reproduced them in the Evangelist, doing a world 
of zood—alnost revolutionizing the ideas of the church 
in respect to some of its great doctrines and policies. 

No sooner was he set free from the stress of other 
labors, than he began to labor on the cheap-postage re- 
form. Everything he did was for the elevation of the 
masses, for high Christian democracy. All through 
his life he stood for liberty of commerce, just as much 
as for liberty of thought, liberty of speech, or liberty 
from physical bondage; and it was quite natural that 
he should go on and speak also for the liberty of com- 
merce—a subject about which one of the great battles 
of our day is to be fought. Nor is it an ignoble sub- 
ject by any means. 

When he reached the age of seventy-five, he had such 
vigor of nature that when a medal was to be awarded 
for the best essay on Political Economy, in reference 
to Free Trade, by the Cobden Club, during 1868 or 1869, 
Joshua Leavitt wrote that essay, and took the gold 
premium,—an honorable memorial of the power of his 
old age, working for political economy and commerce, 
as all his life he had been working for liberty in every 
sphere. 

Now, ali the while he was little known. He was not 
aself-praising man. He never sought publicity for 
himself. He wanted tosee the work done. He did not 
care who did it, nor who got credit for doing it. He was 
willing to work through other people, or to mako 
others work, without himself being recognized as the 
worker. He lost his life. He mixed it up with the 
lives of other people. 


He caused the work to be done 
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by others, and saw them rewarded for it, and was con- 
tent. He made himself felt in the newspapers, which 
were a power in the land. He was lost in the papers, 
and the papers were found.’ He identified himself with 
great moral currents, and gave them direction, and 
helped carry them out into legitimate realization. He 
was lostingreat principles,and the principles triumphed 
and he was hidden. He sat in quietude and put in mo- 
tion forces which touched every part of the Continent, 
and never said, “I did it.” He sent forth gold and sil- 
ver of thought and feeling, on which was written not 
his head, or image, or superseription, but ‘* Man’ on 
one side, and * God” on the other. 

How many hours I have had of communion with the 
grand old man! How I loved him, and revered him! 
He had his faults; he had his weaknesses; and who 
has not? but he was a glorious man. And for his mo- 
desty he was not the less to be beloved. For his indif- 
ference to show and conspicuity, he was not the less to 
be admired. Who of us is living as he lived? That 
part of your life which comes to foam on the top, and 
in the bubbles of which are reflected irridescent hues 
of light, goes out the quickest. God will blow off the 
foam; and that part of your life which you are hiding 
with Christ, with mankind, and in the great moral 
struggles in which you live—that part which you throw 
away, or give away—that is the part that you save, 
What you lose you gain; and what you keep you lose, 

Ah! it is well enough to put your flags out, and hang 
them at half-mast when a prominent man, oran official, 
dies—we thus honor ourselves and show respect to the 
government: but if ever your flags ought to be at half- 
mast, they ought to be at half-mast when Joshua Lea- 
vitt is buried. If ever there was aman in the city of 
New York, or the city of Brooklyn, that deserved that 
token of public respect, he deserves it. I go along the 
Kine of Presidents and I think of but three or four that 
began to produce the effects on this country that he 
has—Jefferson, Washington, Lincoln, and perhaps 
Madison. I do not think the rest, put together and 
pounded in a mortar with a pestic, and made into a 
man, would have done one half so much for the coun- 
try as Joshua Leavitt has done. There is no harm in 
paying respect to the memory of men occupying high 
positions under the government when they die; but 
men that live inside of things, that never crow nor 
cackle, and that are the right-hand of God among nen 
—these men, brethren of faith, brethren of insight, we 
ought not to let‘die out without knowing it. TI hate to 
see the devil get ahead of us in the recognition of his 
servants. 
spent their lives fighting against evil in all its forms, 
die unappreciated on earth, and go down to oblivion, 
But it does not make much difference. So long as 
heaven stands it is all right with these men. They will 
there reap in over-measure what they sow here, Those 
workers that go down in this world, and do not get 
much credit, will be amply rewarded when they reach 
the other world. I know of many men who only need 
to die to be worth something! 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


HE International Exhibition to be held this 
year in Vienna promises to be unique in interest 

and in success. Vienna has undergone an entire trans- 
formation in the last few years, and the Exhibition 
will be a kind of inauguration of a new city, the capi- 
tal of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Through the 
Empire, also, new enterprise has sprung up in ali direc- 
tions, and the fruits of this will appear. The English, 
French, Swiss, Italians and Germans, are making as 
much preparation to be represented as ever they have 
done, and France, Germany and Italy, bave special 
reasons for showing how well they now stand; Italy 
after her regeneration; France after her defeat; and 
Germany after the vast sacrifices of a great war. But 
by far the greatest interest of the Exhibition will lie in 


the part taken in it by the Eastern neighbors ef Aus- | 


tria, to whom Vienna is convenient, and who chance io 
be just awakened to special interest inthe matter. Rus- 
sia will not only send her own particular specialties, but 
she will show us what her subject races in Asia can do, 
The Turks will come in foree, “* Young Turkey ” being 
in the ascendant in commercial circles, and there is 
promised such an Oriental exhibition as Europe has 
never seen, the merchants of Turkey never before hav- 
ing overcome their indisposition to even show their 
finest goods to foreign buyers. And as a matter of 


course, the strange Asian visitors will be a remarkable | 


feature of the Exhibition. Not only will many follow 
the goods sent for exhibition, but the fame of the show 
will attract many others who will have ample time to 
come from remote parts before the occasion is over. 
Altogether, it seems likely that a great deal of strange 
interest, and of new human association, and of awaken- 
ing of enterprise, will characterize the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion. 

—Spain seems likely to have trouble in carrying 
out a policy of reform and emancipation in the West 
Indies. The ministry of Zorilla is, for Spain, excep- 
tionally honest and liberal. On the 24th of December 
a decree was presented in the Cortes for the abolition 
of slavery in Porto Rico, and the measure appears to 
be urged in good faith. It excites violent opposition 
from the mercenary supporters of slavery and from 
all reactionary parties in politics. Mr. Fish wrote to 
Mr. Sickles on the 29th of October a long note, review- 
_iug, in very caustic terms, the failure of Spain during 


I do not like to see God's servants, that have 
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recent years to carry out the reforms promised in this 
| quarter of the world, and intimating in language of 
| unmistakable menace that any further delay would be 


| followed by the gravest consequences, » This dispatch | 


has been published here, and has naturally been re- 
ported in Madrid, exciting Spanish wrath to the ut- 
most. The Spanish minister, Zorilla, has declared in 


by him, showing that Mr. Sickles, our minister, did 
not deliver it. If this is the case, and if he acted 
wisely, somebody has blundered in making it public 
here. It is quite possible that the effect of the caustic 
and menacing language of Mr. Fish may be to dis- 
credit and defeat Zorilla’s scheme of reform with the 
. Spaniards. If that should be the case, our govern- 
ment will hardly have any alternative but to follow 
up its threats with decided action. Ifthe publication 
of Mr, Fish’s note was duly considered, and was deli- 
berate, it is not unlikely that the administration ex- 
pected no other result than interference on our part, 
and took the responsibility. 


—There seems to be some doubt, er mistake 
rather, in some of our press, as to the meaning of Bis- 
marck’s withdrawal from the office of Prussian pre- 
mier. The facts are these: Bismarck held two pre- 
nierships, that of the German Empire, which he held, 
and still holds, under the name of German Chancellor, 
and that of President of the Cabinet of the State of 
Prussia. This cabinet consists of eight ministers, one 
of who is also president. Each minister is indepen- 
dent of the others in matters of his own department, 
and each has his counsel of subordinates and clique of 
supporters. There is no chance, therefore, to settle in 
cabinet councils the leadjnug features of public policy, 
but the president is obliged, if he wishes to carry any 
point, to buttonhole ministers and their friends as he 
ean, and to personally persuade them to accede to his 
proposals, This is a vexatious method of procedure, 
and involves enormous labor. Prince Bismarck has re- 
solved that he will not submit to it any longer, and his 
going out of the Prussian premiership does not mean 
a reactionary policy on the part of the Government, 
but a stroke of strategy on Bismarck’s part, who wishes 
the reactionary leaders to see what they cannot do, and 
then he will come back and carry his point of having a 
eabinet like the English, with a president who is indeed 
the head of a real Government. 





—Seotland is rapidly ceasing to be a stronghold 
of conservatism, either political or theological. Profes- 
sor Huxley’s election as Lord Rector of the Aberdeen 
University, a matter which is in the hands of the stu- 
| dents, shows that young Scotland attaches less import- 

ance than its fathers to theological tests and creeds, 

It is probable that the Jarge number of English medi- 

eal students who flock to Aberdeen becanse if gives a 
| first-rate medical education at the lowest cost, has yery 
much promoted the growth ef liberal sentiment among 
the young Scots. But in politics it is not the young 
only that have become liberal, In a recent important 
election for Parliament the Tory candidate did not 
poll a twenty-seventh part of the constituency. The 
Praminer assures us that Toryism may be regarded as 
an extinet creed in Scotland; that the Ballot has anni- 
hilated the Tory influence in Scotland; and that an 
English Liberal can hardly conceive how hopelessly 
dead Scotch Toryism is. 





—The sentence of five London gas stokers to 
twelve months’ imprisonment for conspiracy, in get- 
ting up astrike toenferce demands which the gas com- 
pany finally conceded, is denounced by the more just 
among English observers as a brutal outrage, though 
in general the press and public, scared at what might 
have happened if London had been left in the dark, 
have demanded making this ervuel example. There 
were 4% men equally guilty with the five that were 
tried, and no less than 3,000 who took part in the strike 
are out of employment in the middle of winter, Their 
mistake is evident enough, and the ruin which it brings 
on them noimore than they should have expected, but 
it certainly scems an execrable injustice to make them 
guilty of what might have happened. if London light 
had been cut off. A Trade Congress now in session at 
| Leeds, has addressed a petition to the Right Hon. 
| Henry Bruce, Secretary of State forthe Home Depart- 
| nent, for the pardon of the men. 


—The new Viceroy of India, Lord Northbrook, 
| appears to have entered upon his duties with most 
| flattering prospects. He promises to become a Viceroy 
after India’s own heart, which means one who will 
study the native mind, appreciate native aspirations, 
and help India to “elbow her way to a place among 
the community of nations.”” The Hindoos have caught 
much of the English spirit, and are energetically re- 
forming their own civilization after the pattern of the 
Fnglish. Their literary organs are admirably con- 
ducted. One of the three ablest journals in all India is 
written by Hindoos, and wiclds a rapidly increasing 
influenee both among Englishmen and natives. 

—Mr. F. A. Maxse writes to a leading English 
journal a vigorous protest against suffrage on a pro- 
perty qualification for women, or what he calls “ Mr. 
Jacob Bright's well-intentioned but extremely narrow 
Bill.” He thinks that on this restricted basis woman 
suffrage will increase the number of reactionary voters, 
and he advises working-class politicians to offer uncom- 
promising opposition to the adoption of woman suff- 
rage in any but the widest and most comprehensive 
raanner, | 
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IMPRUDENCE OF PROTESTANT WORKERS IN ROME, 
om the Italian Correspondence of the London Timea, Dec. 13.] 
§ laggen carrying of tlie war into the enemy’s camp 

- must appeal to the imagination with a special charm for 
such a swarm of Protestant propagandists and instructors to 
have settled upon Rorae, which, after all, is net more in need 
of their services than a great many other cities. In educating 
the ignorant, in reclaiming the idle and vicious, and in spread- 
ing the doctrine of Christ as it is believed and preached in 
their churches, most of these worthy zealots might haye found 
wuple employment in their own lands; but an irresistible 
fascination has drawn them to Rome to beard in his cage the 


he, 
yea 


| crippled lion, whom they designato in their writings as the 





“Man of Sin.” Andso we have had the “ Vatican Mission,"’ 
a school and preaching-place in the Borgo Vecchio, close to 
St. Peter's, and whence the psalm-singing might be heard, one 
of the missionaries exultingly declares, * in the very chambers 
of the Pope and Cardinals.” Evangelical schools for the 
people are a favorite means resorted to by the Propagand- 
ists. Inthe case of Mr. Van Meter, these, as you know, have 
lately had a check, in consequence of his non-compliance 
with the laws regulating education in this country. So far as 
the law applies to both alike, Mr. Van Meter is said to have 
done u great deal of good in New York by reclaiming street 
children, and whoever has looked into a recently published 
and very interesting work on The Dangerous Classea of New 
York, will feel convinced that he had a fine field for his phil- 
anthropic and pious labors, which he might there have con- 
tinued with much greater prospect of success than in a 
foreign country, of whose language and laws he is ignorant. 
It is due to that ignorance that his first attempts here have 
broken down, and it is feared that the enforcement of the law 


| to which the authorities have been compelled, may also havo 





to be extended to other schools previously existing, but which 
were carried on more quictiy and unobstrusively, and have 
not hitherto been meddled with, 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM, 
{From an Article by N. 8. Shaler, in the North American. } 


“F the traveler will examine into the condition of the people 
here [North Carolina] and in the coast region of South 
Carolina, he will find very striking contrasts. The problema 
which arise with the change in the condition of the negroes 
in passing from slavery to liberty are apparently far advanced 
toward@a solution in this northern part of our shore. In the 
Sea Island region they seem utterly beyond such a result, In 
South Carolina, the negroes have gathered on certain of the 
shore islands, forming aggregations wherein there is scarcely 
atrace of white influence, and where every step is straight 
back to barbarism; in North Carolina, under very similar 
conditions, the associationaof the races is Just what must bo 
desired by all who wish to see the negro po forward with the 
dominant race. There is but one explanation of this. It is 
found in the fact that in the Pamlico region the negroes and 
whites were left to work out the problems in their own way, 
with no considerable outside influence ; while in South Caro- 
lina, governmental faterference and private experiments by 
ali sorts of reformers came in to complicate the matter, It 
seems to be a general rule inthe South that the position of the 
negro, in all important regards, isin reverse proportion to the 
lieip which has been forced upon him. Where free rations, 
schools for which he has paid nothing, and volunteer leaders 
have abounded, his state is far worse than where he has been 
left to face his new conditions with no other guide than his 
homely and healthy instincts. The schools have done good 
work, and are doing better, but those do the best work where 
the neevro pays, at least in part, directly for the teaching his 
child receives, » ° . The greatest need the ne- 
gvo now kas to meet is not more or better assured rights, but 
better wages, The ballot and speiling-book are potent instru- 
ments under certain circumstances, and, in their time, may 
do something for these unfortunate partners of our national 
fate, but toa man who, at his best, can earn only fifteen dol- 
lars per month, they mean nothing atull, He who would do the 
best for this people, must seek to establish in the South real 
industrial schools, manufactorics, and savings banks, They 
are the levers which will lift this nice, if it is ever to rise, 


REFORMED ENGLISH FOR JAPAN, 

{From a Letter to Prof. Whitney, of Yale College, by Arinori Mort, 
Japanese Chargé a’ Affairs.—Elizabeth Daily Herald,) 
i ig spoken language of Japan being inadequate to 
4A. the growing necessities of the people of that empire, and 
too poor to be made, by a phonetic alphabet, sufficiently use- 
ful as a written language, the idea prevails among many of 
our best educated men and most profound thinkers that, if 
we would keep pace with the age, we must adopt some copl- 
ous, expansible, and expanding European language, print our 
laws and transact all public business in it, as soon as possible, 
and have it taught in our schools as the future language of 
the country, to the gradual exclusion of our present language, 
spoken and written. 

It may be well to state, in this connection, that the written 
language now ii use in Japan has little or no relation to the 
spoken language, but is mainly hicroglyphic—a modification 
of the corruption of the Chinese. 

The English language would be our first choice, for very 
many reasons; but there are certain obstacles, of an intense- 
ly practical character, which, if they cannot be removed, will 
make the introduction of that lanruage into Japan exceed- 
ingly difficult—all but impossible. I allude, principally, to 
the absence of law, rule, or order in its orthography, based 
either on etymology or on the sounds actually heard in words, 
and to the large number of irregular verbs, these latter being 
among the most frequently occurring words in the language, 
which makes the matter worse. x -s 

Now, my proposition, which receives the concurrence of 
my countrymen best qualified by their knowledge of English, 
and by their general education, to Judge accurately and wisely 
on this question, is to prepare and place in our schools, and 
in the hands of the people at large, spelling-books, diction- 
aries, grammars, and other text-books, teaching what may be 
termed a “simplified English.” In other words, I propose to 
banish from the English language, for the use of the Japanese 
nation, all or most of the exceptions which render English so 
difficult of acquisition even by English-speaking people, and 
which discourage most foreigners who have the hardihood to 
attempt to master it from persevering to success, 
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Primeval Man, an Examination of some Recent 
Speculations. By the Duke of Argyll. New 
York: De Witt C. Lent & Co. 


This book was written in 1868; and the rapid progress of 
scientific inquiry has superseded some of its arguments, and 
lent new emphasis to others; but it still remains a timely and 
suggestive volume, holding, in the controversy that now occu- 
pies the scientific and theological world, a position of con- 
servatism and caution, combined with profound loyalty to 
truth. The Duke of Argyll is well known as an acute and 
graceful writer; and the circumstance that he is not to any 
considerable extent an original investigator, enables him, on 
the one hand, to take, perhaps, a broader view of certain 
questions which specialists are apt to Judge too narrowly, 
and, on che other, to omit from his treatises a good deal of 
technical and minute detail, which would confuse the com- 
mon reader. In the present volume, he treats from this gene- 
ral standpoint the questions of the origin and early condition 
of mankind. He holds, on the first point, that, ‘so far, the 
evidence is on the side of the originality of man as a species, 
nay, even as a class by himself, separated by a guif practically 
immeasurable from all the creatures that are, or that are 
known ever to have been, his contemporaries in the world.” 
With regard to man's antiquity, he grants that it must be much 
greater than the received Scriptural chronology would make 
it, and points out that all so-called Scriptural chronologies * in- 
yolye suppositions as to the principle of interpretation, and 
as to the import of words descriptive of descent, which are in 
the highest degree doubtful, and which, it is evident, cannot 
be applied consistently throughout.’ Moreover, he shows 
that every new proof of the great antiquity of the race is a 
new probability in favor of its origin from a common single 
source—a truth which he regards as far more important, 
though he takes care to say that even this doctrine is not es- 
sential to Christianity, and to quote with respect the “high 
authority’ of Mr. Poole, and the unknown author of Genesia 
of the Earth and of Man, who maintains that in the Mosaic 
narrative, contrary to the usual interpretation, there are clear 
indications of the existence of pre-Adamite races, On this 
theory the celebrated passage about the unions between the 
“sons of God” and the “daughters of men” should be read 
as describing the intermarriages of “the servants of the 
gods,” that is, the idolatrous races, and * the daughters of the 
Adamites.” But the Duke of Argyll prefers the received 
theory of the origin of man from a single pair. 

He then proceeds to discuss the primeval condition of man, 
and, granting that it was probably one of intellectual igno- 
rance, to argue that this is not necessarily associated with 
moral guilt, or inability to Judge of right and wrong. Even 
here he disclaims the necessity of his view to the Christian 
faith; for it is admitted by all theologians that if the first man 
was at first innocent, the second man was a murderer; so that 
the causes of the degradation began at once, so far as the race 
is concerned, “and existing races, therefore, may have passed 
through any degree of barbarism since the days of Adam, 
without involving any necessary inconsistency whatever with 
the Mosaic account.” But he argues ably that the facts of 
ethnology indicate a primal revelation, and that the savages 
of to-day may be not merely remnants of an original savage 
race, but degenerate descendants of tribes once wiser and 
more virtuous. In this controversy he stands between the 
position of Archbishop Whately (Origin of Civilization, 1%), 
and Sir John Lubbock (The Early Condition of Mankind, 1387), 
not agrecing with either, yet in the 
former against the latter. 


Little Hodge. By the Author of ‘ Ginx’s Baby.” 
New York: Dodd & Mead. Author's Edition. 
It was only three years ago that a new book—a mere Dro- 

chure—imade its appearance in the English market and imme- 
diately excited a sensation. It was anonymous, and the quid- 
nunes set it down at once—some to Disraeli, some to Charles 
Kingsley, and soon, It was reprinted in the United States, 
and attained here, at a bound, a keener appreciation, and a 
wider popularity even, than it had met in the country to 
whose institutions it was more particularly adapted. The 
progeny of the unwashed Ginx was en outgrowth of St. Giles, 
and its history, from the cradle to the grave, illustrated the 
bearing of the laws and customs of England upon the con- 
dition of the lower classes in great cities. 

It soon transpired that this powerful book was written by 
Mr. Edward Jenkins, a young barrister, the son of a clergy- 
man of the Church of Scotland, now settled in Moutreal, where 
the young political economist received the larger part of his 
education. 

This first venture in the walks of literature and social 
science was followed by another, which deelt with problems 
lying at the other extreme of society. ‘Lord Bantam,” 
exactly like his illustrious antipode, began life a baby; but 





main defending the | 





the various phases of his existence are presented, to show the | 


difficultics that beleaguer the English aristocracy, and incul- 
cate the responsibilities that rest upon them. And now comes 
the work that lies before us, beginning, like the rest, with a 
baby-—this time, the puny offspring of the lowest class of ag- 
ricultural laborers—and treats the relations of capital and la- 
bor and all the momentous questions which are beginning to 
agitate the hierarchy and the squirearchy of merrie England, 
in the same iively and trenchant manuer that characterized 
its predecessors. 

It seems almost a work of supererogation to introduee the 
reader to any illustration of the methods of this effective 
writer. Still, if there Should chance to be some for whom the 
perusal of these books is a pleasure yet in store, the opening 
chapter of our unpretending story will show them how rare 
& Sugar-coating can be given toa treatisc on political economy 
while those who are familiar with the author's previous essays 
in this line, will recognize in the following extract the well- 
known force and cunning of the master-hand: 

CHAPTER I. 
A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
“THREE pounds five ounces and a half,” said the Wuton 


cook, ring down the half-ounce on the balance to equalize 
In the tin scale on the other side lay on a white cloth th 
semen pines of living humanity that verbape ever came into 
orl 
“Well!” said the doctor, “ it’s the small 
born: Te. It'shardly worth the troub tible the uu seardame les 


Hum!" said Mr. Mee, the master 0€ the Union; “these 





people thinks nothin’ of the ey and ¢ they are to 
the parish when they breeds. a curis law that provides 
for keepin’ sich chits as that Gene new, ain’t it?” 

“ Poor little creetur !" said the nurse, taking up the morsel 
of humanity from its uncomfortable position in the werk- 
house scales, which had been ——- up from the kitchen 

ressly to test its specific — i “It ain’t got enough 
boy to keep the life in it, I’m a raid . Its lungs can't 
ont than straars, can they, doctor?” 
his child,” replied the official, not noticing the defect in 
Mrs. Gussett’s comparative anatomy, and pointing to the wee 
red carcass, which the nurse was proceedi to envelop in 
some clothes enormously too big for it; “this child is stru- 
mous. Moreover, it already exhibits a tendency to hydroceph- 
alus. Its head is as large and weighs nearly as much as the 
rest of its body. I never saw a human form alive with such 
legs and arms—they are scarcely fit for a good-sized cockchafer. 
In Sparta, now, they would have drowned this little animal 
immediately ; or wor J some Indian tribes of North America, 
Mrs. Gusset, it would have been your duty, When you saw so 
conspicuous a failure of nature, to place your finger and 
thumb tightly on its w indpipe, and save the tribe any further 
anxiety in regard to it.’ 

A groan from the bed here interrupted the conversation—a 
bed in the lying-in ward of the Coddieton Union, in Russet- 
shire, where this conversation had taken place. The woman 
from whom the groan proceeded was Mrs. Hodge, wife of 
John Hodge, of ong ng in the limits of the Union—a woman 
who had come here for the eighth and last time to be delivered 
of a child at the cost of the parish, and bad just produced to 
the world the unprecedented and abortive curiosity which had 
been the subject of scientific remark. I say there was a groan 
from the bed at the close of the doctor's historic and social 
reminiscences, and Mrs. Gusset, saying, “Ah, poor creetur! 
lV 7 afeared she ain't worth much, doctor,’’ approached the 
bed. 

As she drew near with the little morsel in her hand —it is im- 
possible to speak of so tiny a parcel as occupying her arms— 
and, leaning kindly over the woman, asked her if there was 
anythi ~) she wanted, the latter, with sudden energy, snatched 
the smal! bundle from the nurse's grasp, and, drawing it to 
her bosom with all her remaining strength, burst into a pas- 
sien of tears. Talk of drowning and chokingit? The flood 
rolled down from her white, thin cheeks—oh, so pale and so 
poverty-stricken ! —baptizing the little youngling, and adding 
to the bubbling springs of its first sorrows rivers from the 
deep, exhaustless ocean of a mother’s love. Only a minute or 
so it lasted, in which the pyzzled nurse tried to cheer her and 
get the child away. Closer*and closer sie drew it, until all at 
once the tears ceased, the heaving breath stayed, the arms 
loosened their convulsive hold. The Union had done all it 
could for Mrs. Hodge living—it now only remained to it to 
bury what was left of her. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow the fortunes of Little 
Hodge, or rather those of the elder Hodge, his father—fortunes 
various, indeed, but only in degrees of misery—through the 
many efforts he put forth, with the sole and simple purpose 
of getting bread into his children’s mouths; the well-meant 
but blind and obstinate opposition he met from dignified and 
gentle rector, kind and hearty squire, selfish and brutal farm- 
er; the attempt toimport the trades-unionism of the city into 
the rural districts, ond the progress thereof; and the dismal 
scries of desperate struggles, ending only in deeper despair 
and blank starvation,—up to the suicide of Hodge major and 
the transplantation of Hodge minor to Canada, with subse- 
quent efflorescence, under the auspices of a migration society 
founded by a nondescript Yankee, For all this, and the rest, 
we must remit the reader to the volume itself, 

One blemish, indeed, the story of Little Hodge possesses, 
which its predecessors lacked, and that the very feature 
on which, apparently, the author most prides himself The 
“* Yankee Intervention,” as he calls it, introduced too palpably 
as a compliment to his many American admirers, is an ami- 
able failure. Mr. Jehoiachin Settle is a monster, born of the 
third-rate drama, and still existing only in the cartoons of 
Punch and the British imagination. He is here evidently 
copied from the exceptional personality of Abrabam Lincoln, 
and indulges in a dialect which has no prototype in any quar- 
ter of the world so far as yet explored. He says, “ re-surrec- 
tion,” e¢x-coose me,” “injuce,” and “ Eu-rope,”’ utters his 
words in disjointed syllables, like a speliing-book, wad says, 
“Tin conceited,” when he means * [ think.” 


* There's no such man; it is impossible.” 


There seems to be a certain fatal incapacity in the English 
mind to understand a Yankee, much more to depict one. Of 
this the present moat recent attempt is a Geplorable instance; 





| small. 


for here, with the best intention in the world to present an | 


example of characteristic American virtue, Mr. Jenkins ‘thas 
thrown upon his canvas only a well-meaning idiot, 


Modern Leaders: 
Sketches. By Justin MeCarthy. 
Sheldon & Co. 


This volume contains the papers which Mr. McCarthy 
bas contributed to the pages of the Galaxy, describing, in a 
style felicitously combining the critical with the historical, 
many of the most noted personages of our time. The list is 
chietly of English worthies ; but it includes, on this continent, 
Brigham Young, and in Europe, Louis Napoleon, Eugenie, 
Victor Emmanuel, Thiers, and George Sand. In England the 
worlds of royalty, politics and literature are well represented, 
and there are one or two papers in which whole phases of 
social life or public opinion are skillfully depicted. The 
epigrammatic brilliancy of these sketches does not, appar- 
ently, detract from what we may call their personal truth; 
that is, they present to us the characters they describe, ex- 
actiy as the author believes them to be. Of Mr. McCarthy's 
vivacity and power in communicating his impressions, 
every reader will bear sufficient testimony; of the oppor- 
tunities he has enjoyed for the formation of a correct judg- 
ment, he gives some notion in the preface, averring that 
he has taken his views in no case from books and news- 
papers merely, but that “they are in every instance even 
when intimate and direct personal acquaintance least as- 


being a Series of Biographical 
New York : 


| sist them, the result of close observation and that apprecia- 








tion of the original which comes from habitual intercourse 
with those who know them and submit them to constant 
critidsm.”’ It may, indeed, be said that this is tantamount to 
a confession that the sources of his information have been 
personal acquaintance and social gossip; but the frank staic- 
ment disarms the criticism ; and we are led to expect exactly 
what we find, a gallery of wonderfully life-like, if not accu- 
rate, portraits, showing us, as they appear to their own ac- 
quaintances, the people whom history will transform into 
statues and myths. The very interesting paper on Louis 
Napoleon, at once more critical and more charitable than 
much that has been said of this “ sphinx” among rulers, is an 
excellent specimen of the qualitics we have mentioned. 


A Practical Course with the German Language. 

By W. H. Woodbury. New York: Ivison, 

man, Taylor & Co. 

For twenty years Mr. Woodbury’s method of teaching Ger- 
man has held a prominent place in the classrooms of the 
country, greatly admired by many teachers, aud dialiked by 











others, as was to be expected in a work which took a middle 
course between the strict grammatical method of teaching 
language and the more natural method of learning words and 
idioms by frequent repetitions. While the extremists com- 

plained of too little grammar, or too much, the plan adopted 
met with great favor with the majority of teachers, and the 
book has had an unusually successful career. The author hag 
just brought out a shorter course on the same general plan, 
with the addition of several practical features, which he 
thinks will materially add to the value of the method. The 
test of use must decide its worth in comparison with the 
newer methods which are claiming the favor of teachers. In 
typography, printing and paper, Mr, Woodbury's work is very 
attractive. 


Lectures on the Nature of Spirit, and of Man as a 
Spiritual Being. By Chauncey Giles, Minister 
of the New Jerusalem Chureh. Sixth Edition. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 187: 


This little book contains nine lectures, setting forth the 
views of Swedenborg and his followers with regard to life, 
death, and the world tocome, That spirit has substance, form 
and life precisely analogous to that of matter—or, rather, that 
the substance of spirit pervades matter, and that all form and 
life is spiritual, isthe fundamental proposition of this philo- 
sophy, which in its outworkings of detail, as shown in Swee 
denborg’s own visions and arguments, and in those of the 
volume before us, appears to us to materialize and literalize 
the truths of spirit, rather than to spiritualize those of mat- 
ter, There is nothing more material than extromo “ spiritual- 
ism ;"’ and Mr. Giles saves himself from this only by a liberal 
employment of mysticism, But we can have no quarrel with 
views of either world so thoroughly penctrated with syme 
pathy for purity, charity and unselfish living. If they bring 
comfort to any, and stronger faith and hope, we are glad of 
it, though they contain much that we conceive to be unware 
ranted by Scripture or reason, Certainly no man living up to 
the spirit of the tenets of Swedenborg, should be other taan a 
sincere, humble and sweet-minded Christian. 

English Grammar for Beginners. By Stephen W. 

Clark. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Few school-book makers have been more quarreled over 
than Mr. Clark. Those who believe in his method believe 
with the thoroughness of genuine partizans, while the non- 
believers are apt to take as extreme ground on the opposite 
side, To the first, his mode of representing the rclations of 
the elements of sentences by diagrams is incomparably the 
best means of giving children definite ideas of English Gram- 
mar. To the second, it is simply a scheme of mechanical 
sausage"? making, useful only in teaching Clark's Gram- 
mar, Which they declare to be quite distinct from English 
Grammar. It is true that children may be very expert in 
analyzing sentences according to the teachings of Mr. Clark, 
putting each word into its appropriate oval, and yet show 
very little practical skill in the structure of sentences in 
speaking or writing. But this failure of grammar-teaching 
to teach grammar is not peculiar to Clark's method. The most 
accurate reciters and parsers of the school of Brown are fre- 
quently as innocent of any ability to use their mother tongue 
correctly. The grammar-teaching of the future, we are in- 
clined to think, will be something very different from either, 
certainly in matter, if not in method. In the meantime Mr. 
Clark's text-books will bold their place among the best. The 
book before us is designed te take the place of the old “ First 
Lessons,’ on which it is a manifest improvement, 
Vestry Melodies. By Jeonard Marshall. 

Andrew I’. Graves. 

A more appropriate name for this collection would be 
* Revival Melodies,” nearly ail the old stand-bys for revival 
occasions having been here grouped together, with much of 
a similarly emotional character. Typographically, the voluma 
is inferior to the general run of works of this character, the 
musical notes being needlessly large, and the text much too 
There are thousands, however, who will be glad to 
find these old favorites thus gathered together in one cluster. 

NEW MUSIC, 

—Motet, “ My God, the Spring, &e."" By John P. More 
gan, Organist of Trinity Church (G. Schirmer, 701 Broadway), 
and * Save me, O Father,”” by Professor F. L. Ritter (Jordens 
& Mantens, & Broadway), are valuable additious to the musi- 
cal literature of the church. They evince not only genuine 
but careful composition, and an excellent knowledge of har- 
mony. 

—From Louis Meyer, Philadelphia, we have three 
songs, “* My Darling is Gone,” for alto, and ** Evening Shades," 
both by Julian Munoz; and Kinkel’s well known male choru3, 
“ Farewell, Beloved Maid,” arranged as a solo, by R. Weizer. 
We have again to commend the general musical excellence 
and typographical neatness of all the publications we have 
received from this house, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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Our Favorrre SEwinG MACHINE.— The 
cheapest and best sewmg machine now manu- 
factured for family use is 
Wilson. We certainly would use no other. It 
works with equal facility on muslin, woolen, 
eloth, cambric, tarletan, flannel, and leather. 
Tt doos not paralyze the spine, or wear 
out the operator in any way, neither does 
it demand an incessant stoppage to find out 
where the difficulty is. There is no difficulty. 
It runs smoothly and evenly, hems, fe lis, 
tucks, gathers, and binds. It does the 
finest and most beautiful. work on cam- 
bric and linen. It also has the merit of 
being cheaper than any other first-class ma- 
chine, a3 it can bo purchased for $50. The 
feeding device is an ampnowe ment on all ether 
machines, anda s open ia | 
It does not get out of order, nor break needles, 
nor slip, nor pucker the cloth. So complete 
has the Wilson Sewing Machine been made, by 
a skillful combination of brain and muscle, 
that it has left nothing to be desired. Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, and in all other cities 
in the United States. 
agents in country towns. 


yatent of the Wilson. 





Bournetr’s FLAvoriNG EXTRACTS. 
The superiority of these ertracts consists in their 
perfect purity and great strength. They are 
warranted free from the poisonous oils and 
acids, and are not only true to their names, 
but are prepared from fruits of the best 
quality, and are so highly concentrated that 
a comparatively small quantity only need be 
used. 

“ Pre-cminently superior.”’—Parker 
Boston. 
my - best in the world.”’—Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Z 


House, 


<j <ig 4 _ See for years.’ —Continental 


Hotel, 
Jos 


PH Bornatr & Co., Bostou, Manufac- 


turers and Proprietors. 

Tue New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
Muvatc, an announcement of which will be 
foun i under the head of EDUCATIONAL, is one 
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The Company want | 


THE CHRISTLA Nv UNION, 


| BOOKS 
FOR 


ALM 


Tne Toreno Wrexry Biapr’ 
It 


Is the best FAMILY NEWSPAPER published. 
has a bona fide CIRCULATION OF 
a / . a 
134.000! 
which reaches every State and Territory. The 


BLADE is general in its nature, and as well 
adapted to one State as another. The widely read 


NASBY LYOTTERS 


Will be, as heretofore, written expressly for its 
columns, 


More care tian ever before will be bestowed 
upon all itsdepartments. We shall spare no pains, 
labor or money to make the BLADE 


The Best Paper in the World. 
BRIGHT LARGE VAGES! 
FIFTY-SIX COLUMNS! 


and all reading matter but eight. It ts, confeseedly, 
the best as well as the cheapest. 


} TERMS: 
SINGLF COPTES 





$2.00 Pre yran. 

IN CLUBS OF FIVE. $1.75 bach. 

| IN CLUBS OF TEN........0..+. $1.50 rac. 
With an exira copy to the getter-up of the club. 


of the oldest institutions of the kind in the | 


country, and offers superior inducements to 
all ia search of a thorougz’s musical education. 

Facts For THE LApiges.—Mrs. Mary 
Sanders, Jersey City, N. J., has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 
1853 constantly, on all kinds of sewing, with- 
out repairs, ani broken but one needle (acci- 
dentally): would not sell it for 31,00) if she 
could not got another, See new [mprove- 
ments and Wood's Lock-Stitch Ripper. 





For Hovuse#-CLEANING, Washing dishes, 
floors, 
paint, knives and 
metals, use Enoch Morgan's Son’ 
is cheaper and better than soap. 


Sapolio. 





The standard relish universally adopt- 
ed by the best judges, is the Halford Leicester- 
shire Table Sauce. You can obtain this fine 
article of any first-class grocer for only fifty 


conts per pint bottle. 

G ORREN TO WOOD CARVING IS A 
LD) very delicate and interesting art, and has only 
to be known to become a rage.— Boston Post. 





By acquiring this fascinating art, any lady cr 
gentleman ~~ § produce a great vartety of useful 
andornamental articles: Picture-frames, Brackets, 
Weall-pockets, Fancy Boxes, ne of allkinds, 
Monograms, Silhouttes, ete 

Send stamp for Circular containing full and clear 
instructions, price-list of tools, patterns, &ec. 

SORRENTO WOOD CARVING Co., 
5 Temple Place, Boston. 


} NAL “a ND WINTER SAMPLES 

i NOW x ADY —Mrs. €. C. THOMPSON eon. 

tinues to purchase upon be r aan terms. Send 

for cireular of netencee. iA re wanted, 
rs. € SO 3 


Inclose 2%. Cc TOMES ) Fifth Ave., 
Bere KWITH SEWING MACHINE.— 
Improved, $12, with N 






New York. 
New Braiding Foot. On 

Tirty Days’ Trial 
machine, if it does not suit eve ry purchaser, less 
the express charges for returning machine. 

WHAT A C HRISTM AS PRESENT for any one 
to make or receive! 

Send P. O. Order, and we at once send Machine, 
with all equipments complete. 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINF. CO., 
—% West Broadway, New York. 


\ & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, ChroMos &} 
VRAMES STERFOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGA LETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
a specialty. 

Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


$1 OO, * LY MAGAZINE 


Re ADERS. Superbly Illustrated. 
for a sample number. NOW is the time to subscribe, 
JOHN L. *SHORMY, mace Street, Boston. 


HES RY K. Vi AN SICL EN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


135 Nassau 


American or Foreign Publications sent py mail 
post-paid, at C atalogue prices. 





FOR YOUNGEST 
¢? Send stamp 


STREET. 


re C ATALOGUES OF THE C ELE- 
BRATED $1,000 Prize Sories, the $5,000 Prize 
Stories, and other choice books for Family and Ss. 
Libraries, address the Publishers, D. LOTHROP 
& CO., Boston; G. T. DAY & CO., Dover, N. H. 
ADIES’ FINE. NOTE P APERS| AND 
ENVELOPES of the latest fashion sent by 
mail post-paid. Send for a Circular and Price List 
en eae B. TH sTON & Ce Ow Boston. 


A ‘MERICAN HOUSE, P 


BOSTON, Mass, 


The Largest First-Class House in New England. 
Vertical Railway Suits, and Single Apartments, 
with Bathing and water conveniences connecting, 
Billiard Halls, Telegraph Office and Café. 
LEWIS RICE & SON, Proprietors. 


ATO competent an TO EMPLOYERS.— 





and , a Teachers of 
Music, = at ae departia vided for Schools, 
ge Uatone aon aa enc ENGLAND 
for a. ®, a Kfanager M asle Ha, 


Money refunded on return of | 


HE NURSERY.—A Monte- | 


THE AMERICAN FARM JOURNAL 
Isa SIXTEEN PAGK AGRICULTURAL MONTHLY, 
at 7o cents per year. 


LOCKE'S 


Ts an elegantly printed LirERARY MAGAZINE of 
PORTY-EIGHT Pages, at $1.00 per year. 
best writers are employed on its pages 


NATIONAL MONTHLY 


oil cloths, tables, cleaning windows, | 
pOlishing tin, brass and all 
It! 


LOOK AT THIS OFFER for the purpose of 
extending the circulation of our publications, 
THE TOLEDO WEEKLY BLADE, 
THE AMERICAN FARM JOURNAL, 
LOCKE'S NATIONAL MONTHLY, 
And to give the people an opportunity to secure 


first class books at nominal prices, 
in announcing that we have made arrangemants by 


| 


OST NOTHING Y 


| 


Book of Wit and Humor. 


Wise Sayings of Great and Good. 
Tennyson's Poems, complete—Illust rated, 
Keats’ Poems—Ilustrated. 

Shelley's Poems—Illustrated. 

Coleridge's Poems—Illustrated. 

Leigh Hunt's Poems—Hlustrated. 
Dryden's Poems—Illustrated. 

Rogers’ Poems—Iilustrated. 

Hemans’ Poems—Illlustrated. 

Hood's Poetical Works—lIllustrated by Dora. 
Tupper’s Proverbia! Philosophy, complete 
Eliza Cook's Poetical Works—lIllustrated. 


This list is the weil-known Household Series of | 


Standard Works, handsomely bound in cloth, bev- 
elled boards, gilt edges and rubricated titles; with 
IWustrations by John Gilbert, Birket Foster, E. IL 
Corbould, J. Wolf, and others. 
$1.75 to $2.50 each. 


LIST No. 


They retail at from 





» 
oO. 


For 83.00 we will send the WEEKLY BLADE | 


and any Book on this list. 


For $2.50 we will send LOCKE'S NATIONAL | 


| MONTHLY and any book on this List. 


For $2.25 we will send the AMERICAN FARM 


i JOURNAL and any book on the list: 


| phical Sketch by Mary Cowden Clarke, 


| from the 


| 


All the j 


we take pleasure | 


which we ean furnish books, in connection with | 


| eur publications, at prices never before offered. 





LIST No 1. 


For $2.2 THE WEEKY BLADE 
| for one year, and any book of this series. 
for $1.50 we will send the AMERICAN FARM 
Pies RNAL, and any book of this 
For $1.75 we will send LOCKE'S NATIONAL 
MONTULY, 


5 we will send 


serics. 


and any book of this list: 


| Shakespeara—Complete, 
Byron -numerous notes, 640 pages. 
Seott—with notes, 6+) paces. 

The Arabian Nights, 640 pages. 
Burns—with memoir, ete., 640 pages. 
Moore's Poetical Works, M0 pages. 

Piiza Cook's Poems, @4 pages. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. 

Butler's Tiudibras, Notes by Zachary Grey. 
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 Heney Warp Bercuer, Editor. 


We learn, with no little surprise and not less re- 
egret, that the use of the hall of the Young Men's 
Christian Association for the delivery of a course 
of Shakespearian lectures by Rev. John Weiss, was 
interdicted by the Secretary after being promised 
by the janitor, or by the officer usally in charge ; 
and that upon the express ground of the lecturer's 
unsound religious views. That Mr. Weiss should 
be denied access to the hall for the purpose of 
propagating opinions at war with the Evangelical 
theology would be only natural ; but that a man 


of the highest moral and social standing, of 
elevated and ennobling tastes, and beloved in 


many an orthodox circle, should be thought uniit 
to enter its walls as a lecturer on the genius of 
Shakespeare does not seem to us quite creditable 
to the intelligence, discrimination, and good sense 
of the Young Men's Christian Association. Such 
acts of exclusiveness will be sure to alienate from 
that Association the sympathies of many thought- 
ful and conscientious people who would gladly be 
its friends and helpers. The Trustees should oyer- 
rule the Secretary in this case. 


— ——- 


On another page is recorded the death of thé 
venerable Dr. Joshua Leavitt, whose life, at sue- 
cessive periods, furnished the example of an honest 
lawyer, a devoted minister of the Gospel, an able 
and wise journalist, and a sturdy reformer. Al- 
though he has gone to his grave ‘in a full age, 
like as a shock of corn cometh in his season,” his 
departure from the places in which his presence 
was so long and so honorably conspicuous will 
deeply affect not only his family and his associates, 


but thousands also who knew him chiefly in his | 


public relations. Few men have served their gene- 
ration with a truer devotion or a nobler purpose 
than that with which his life was inspired. His 
intellect was of a high order, his judgment, 
trained by judicial methods, almost invariably 
sound, his perception of principles and their bear- 
ings far-reaching and accurate, his moral courage 
equal to every emergeney. His labors, during his 
whole life, in behalf of vital religion and a sound 
morality, and his services to the anti-slavery cause 
in the days of its persecution, entitle him to the 
grateful remembrance of his fellow-countrymen, 
without distinction of sect or party. ‘ Servant of 
God, well done!” would be a fit legend for the 
tablet that should mark the place of his burial. 
We refer our readers to the Lecture-Room Talk, 
where a fuller tribute is paid to his life and char- 
acter. 
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ALN HAIL TO HENRY BERGH. 


NHE Christian Union sends love to good Mr. 
Bergh, for his indefatigable humanity to the 
great four-footed family of mankind, and to all 
creatures that creep or fly or swim! There is 
many a great man whose life is spent in devising 
mischief and pain ; but he is far greater who spends 
his life in the prevention of needless suffering. 
When Mr. Bergh began his noble career of kindness- 
compelling reformation, he had few openly to help 
him, but many who silently sympathized. All 
good women who love “Cowper,” and are steeped 
in his writings, were on his side. All maiden ladies, 
that owned a lovable cat or a pet dog, were the 
friends of Mr. Bergh. All lovers of nature, who 
had learned to enter into the great realm of God 
outside of human life, and to feel a sympathy with 
all that innumerable brood of minor existences 
that fill the interstices of creation, look kindly on 
Mr. Bergh. 


He needs all the invisible help which | 
he can get from powers above and powers below! | 





The kingdom of darkness upon which he has | 


entered is wide. 
been sung; but what shail be said of man’s inhu- 
manity to everything that lives and breathes below 
the rank of man ? 


Man's inhumanity to man has | 


have bees and humming birds among celestial 
flowers? Is it there that the lion and lamb shall 
lie down together? Will hawks amuse themselves 
by innocently pursuing doves, chickens and spar- 
rows? Will butterflies indolently waver their 
heavenly wings through the air, and burnished 
beetles bore in’earth and wood, and spiders spin 
webs and flies get stuck upon them ? We pray Mr. 
Bergh to pause, This prospect of immortality for 
gnats, and fleas, and bugs, and musquitoes will seri- 
ously embarrass our arguments with materialists in 
favor of the grand doctrine of immortality to man. 
We are willing that horses, dogs, eats, and a few 
others that have suffered much on earth should 
be candidates ; but when the whole kingdom of 
entomology spreads its wings we bethink us of 
the plagues of Egypt. 

But this is only one of Mr. Bergh's crotchets. 
Perhaps it is a reporter's fib. Those gentlemen 
sometimes have creative imaginations. At any 
rate, it has nothing to do with the main business 
in hand. 

A French working-man wound up an enthusi- 


| astic eulogy upon the poet Beranger, by lifting up 


We shall not say that Chris- | 


tian ethies have not diminished the out-play of | 


destructiveness in the world, and especially in 
civilized society ; though we think it a fair ques 


tion whether it has not disguised the expression of | 


it, rather than diminished the actual flow, Cruelty 
yet exists, however, in many parts of society, as 
brutal and shocking as any on which savages re- 
gale themselves, 
whom blood is like wine; 
and desperate struggles of animals fighting for 
their life; who feed upon spectacles whose very 
life is suffering in various forms. But these dis- 
closed and outright abuses are as nothing to the 
diffused cruelty arising from sudden anger or from 


| carelessness, from ignorance, and from the insen- 


and 


sibility which is bred by custom. Avarice 
interest are productive of vast suffering in the 
transportation of sheep, swine and neat stock to 
market; in withholding food and water, and in 
heedless roughness in slaughtering them. Horses 


| are overloaded, or driven when unfit for work, or 


mercilessly beaten, 

The sum of suffering in 
such as to require not only the interposition of 
law, but also a ministry of mercy, a teaching min- 
istry, as well as restraining enactments. Men often 
are eruel to their animals without knowing it. 
They need an education in animal humanity. The 
work of Mr. Bergh is not to be ineasured by the 
of interference occasionally reported, 
and the stopping of cruelties here and there. By 


the Drute ereation is 


instances 


i the diffusion of Knowledge among the ignorant, 
by calling the attention of all considerate men of | 


influence to this subject, he is raising up a senti 


| it. 


There are thousands of jen to | 
who enjoy the terror | 


ment which will, by-and-by, work out into a co- | 


gent public opinion. 
The morning papers of Saturday, January isth, 


| report the remnarks of Mr. Bergh before the Libe- | 





ral Club of New York. The World represents him 
as saying: ‘*‘ Whether animals will survive another 
life nobody can teil, Their resemblances to hu- 
man creatures are striking, and their moral and 
intellectual faculties so apparent, that their pros- 
pect for iminortality seems good.” 

This js opening up the auimal kingdom ina way 
that might 1 make Cuvier and Owen and 


wel 
Huxley stare! Modern continental scientists are 


hardly willing to let even rational and scientifie 
human beings into immortality. What must be 


their amazement at seeing, as it were, another ark 
carrying over the flood the whole race of animals ? 
It will be a very serious business if men have to 
settle their conduct toward the animal kingdom 
hereafter. If all the horses and much-thwacked 
oxen are to make their statements; if all the dogs 
cruelly cut up, injected, poisoned by experiment- 
ing physiologists, are to have a word to say; if all 
the cats that have been hunted, stoned, mauled, 
hung, draggled and drowned are to rise up with 
humped backs to testify—it behoves some boys 
and men to mend their manners ! 

The Seriptural argument in favor of the im- 
mortality of animals has never been fairly made 
out.’ It is certain that dogs are mentioned 
in the Apocalypse, and horses and eagles and 
oxen; and many a worse use has been made of 
Scripture texts than marshalling them to prove 
the future existence of animals. 

But where is the thing to end, Mr. Bergh? Are 
only dogs, horses, Maltese cats, elephants and a 
few of the monkeys to live hereafter? Or are the 
doors to be thrown wide open, and all the things 
that have life be pronounced immortal? Shall we 





his hands and eyes to heaven, and sighing, * Oh, 


that I may live to see his funeral! So say we of 


Mr. Bergh. Will there be no commotion among 
animals? Without a doubt, all good men will 


attend. be on stables, and 
The birds will tell 
The beasts of the field will know it. Even 
tropical turtles will feel briny tears. If the fairy- 
stories be true, at the funeral of this friend of 
animals the whole air will be full of the invisible 
spirits of sympathizing fellow-creatures of the 
lower creation. Airy elephants will 
bear him up; the spirits of released horses will 
prance about him; tortoise-shell and Maltese 
grimalkins will purr celestial satisfaction, and rub 
his legs with their most beseeching caresses. Dogs 
without number, large and sinall, wooly, hairy, or 
silk eoated, will turn their great lustrous eyes 
upon him with refulgent gratitude. Yea, the 
whole air will be full of emancipated animals, 
pressing around like collecting clouds, or like 
those backgrounds of heads in the pictures of the 
old masters, all tenderly eager to greet and honor 
the benefactor of animals. 

We give the right hand of fellowship to Henry 
Bergh. Let all good men help on his lumane 
Inission ! 


There will erape 
stages, and cars, and shambles. 


section of 





THE CHURCH AND THE TIME. 

RICH man is apt to be conservative. He is 
a cautious, because he has a great deal to lose 
by amistake. The Christian Church is usually a 
conservative body, for the same reason,  En- 
shrined in its dogmas and ordinances, it holds the 
most precious treasure of mankind—the know- 
ledge of God, the law of love, and the hope of im- 
mortality. No wonder that even the casket con- 


taining such jewels is jealously guarded—no 
wonder that. churchmen are tenacious of the 


minutest doctrine and ceremonial, 


But, in this conservatism there is a danger. 
Religion itself does not consist in doctrines or 
church observances. It is a life. So far as doe- 
trines and ceremonials help to build men up in 
character, they are valuable; and that is their 
Only value. When to their preservation is sacri- 
ficed man’s moral sense, then the soul is slain for 


the sake of the body. The body will rot when the 
soul is out of it, and dogina and sacrament become 


ai offense when tay are uniwspired by the spirit 


of truth and love. 

It was mistaken zeal for the external Chureh 
that inspired religious persecution. The inquisi- 
tors, from whose inemory we shrink, verily thought 
they were doing God service. They were main- 
taining, as best they knew how, soundness of 
belief and the authority of the Church. 

The Founder of Christianity was put to death 
by religious and political conservatism. His life 
was taken that the old Jewish religion and the 
Roman Empire might suffer no harm. 

Nor need we go back to the Middle Ages or the 
days of Caiaphas to find the external interests of 
the Church Maintained at the price of that for 
which the Church exists. It is not yet a great 
many years since, in this country, men’s con- 
sciences began to be quickened as to the sin of 
slavery. The sentiment took form, and became an 
organized, carnest protest against a great national 
crime. And what did the Church? The Church, 
as a rule, stopped its ears, and frowned on the 
agitators. It drove-them out from it by its want 
of sympathy, and then took fresh alarm at them 
as infidels, How was it possible for Christian men 
to be thus indifferent to the cause of Christ's poor ? 
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Largely, it was from exalting the literal precedents 
of Scripture above the spirit of Christ. Largely, 
it was from fear of injury to the Church through 
dissensions and divisions. The cowardice of wealth, 
and the cowardice of politicians, found a parallel 
in the timidity of churchmen, They feared that 
their organizations would be divided by strife—as 
if Christ had not said *‘ I came not to bring peace, 
but a sword!” They feared that men’s minds 
would be divertedfrom religion—as if anything 
were more a part of religion than to let the op- 
pressed go free! But the Lord reigned. Men had 
shrunk from freeing the slaves lest their purses 
should suffer; and He freed them, though it cost 
treasure by the thousand million, and lives by the 
hundred thousand. Men had feared to speak for 
Liberty, lest the Church should be divided by 
schisins—and the Lord spoke, rending the nation 
by civil war. 

These past errors are sad things to reeall, It is 
as bitter and painful to recite them, as to dwell on 
the faults of one’s own family and ancestors. But 
there is need that we should learn to guard 
against the evil tendencies that we have inherited. 

Again there is a great stirring of the hearts of 
men by a Divine impulse, and again the Church 
looks half-askance upon it. New coneeptions of 
truth are fermenting in men’s minds, 
reaching out, with an eager, restless impulse, 
towards surer and higher knowledge of God and 
his works. There is froth and scum and sediment, 
but the wine of new truth is working toward ripe- 
Much even of what we count as error has a 
moral nobility underlying it. There are tenden- 
cies among scientists that seem hostile to spiritual 
faith and feeling. But in the methods and the 
spirit of these very men there is a noble lesson, a 
that the Church needs to lay to heart. 
That passion for truth which such men as Tyndall 
illustrate—truth for its own sake, wherever it be, 
and whatever it cost—is surely of Divine inspira- 
tion. It is a rebuke to the faithlessness that 
dreads Nature lest she be found to deny God; a 
rebuke to the sluggishness that would rest content 
withits present attainment. Better, we may safely 
say, an intelleetnal error held in this truth-lov- 
ing spirit, than an intellectual truth held lhalf- 
heartedly. The truth-lover will correct 
errors—rather, he will be led out of them by Him 
who is the Truth, But he who stifles the voice of 
honest inquiry in his heart deprives of its spiritual 
value even the knowledge he has attained. 


ness, 


lesson 


They are | 





his own | 


| tions, but consecrating them. 
| . > 2 

; naturally abhors the course which human affairs | 
} have taken for the past four hundred years ; 


Again, in the field of religious belief, men, both | 


in the Church and out of it, are earnestly testing 
and exploring. They are feeling out toward 
nobler and sweeter and more fruitful conceptions. 
Many a blunder is iiade, and many a wound is 
got. Often do shallowness and vanity put on the 
mask of liberality. But, on the whole, the move- 
ment toward views that bring God nearer, and 
heighten the sense of duty, and draw mankind into 
closer brotherhood—this movement is as genuine 
and deep as the religious*uurest of the i 
widespread. 

Is this a time for Ciristian Churches to frown ou 
science, and condemn free thought? <A time for 
erying “ infidel,” on the one side, and ‘ heretie,” 
on the other? Js it a time for maintaining, in 
their fullness and rigidity, creeds to which the pos- 
sibility of honest assent becomes rarer every day ? 

One thing the Chureh cannot do. It ean no 
more stop the tide of free thought than Canute 
could stop the waves of the Atlantie. But it ean, 
if it will, put itself in the way of the flood. It ean, 
as Rome has done, write against modern progress 
“Anathema “—and in doing so, sign its own death 
warrant. It might, should Divine Wisdom let liu- 
man folly go so far, make religion and freedoi op- 
posite terms in the minds of men: and rob man- 
kind for a while of the supreme comfort of a 
spiritual faith. 

For, that liberty of thought is surely and speed- 
fly coming, it needs no prophet to foretell. There 
is little oceasion that any man should now lift up 
his voice for freedom in itself. It is coming, and 
coming soon, as surely as the sun is to rise to- 
morrow. What we do need to strive for is, that 
the spirit of freedom shall be wed with the spirit 
of faith; that men, in casting off human fetters, 
shall hold as never before to the hand of God. 
Liberty will come: it is for religious men to see 
that she is not foreed to come as the foe of religion, — 
that, shut out of the Church, she does not over- 
throw the Church, and, for a time, lose the price 
less truth the Church maintains. 


ime is 


We look for better things. We look, ere long, | 





slowly, as on hinges that have grown rusty—doubt- | 


fully, the janitors being yet uncertain whether 
friends or foes are seeking entrance. Courage! It 
is the Lerd that knocks! 
and of Truth is his voice. 





THE POPE AND HIS LITTLE DIF FI- 
CULTY, 
NHE sorrows of Werter seem as jolly as a joke- 
- book, and the lamentations of 
really sound like the gay jests of some sunny- 
souled optimist, if they are brought into compari- 
son with the latest utterance of a certain sorrow- 
ful old gentleman who at present resides in the 
Vatican, and who is quietly addressed as ‘our 


The voice of Freedom | 


Jeremiah | 


Most Holy Lord, Pius IX., by the favor of Provi- | 


dence, Pope.” We lately sat down and read faith- 
fully through the recent Allocution of this emi- 
nently respectable and infallible person. We do 
not hesitate to say that we are sorry for him. He 
finds the world all askew, and the times out of joint. 
He himself, it is said, is sadly afflicted with gout, 
rheumatism, sciatica, Bright's disease, indigestzon, 
and eighty years ; but his condition ix sound and 
healthy compared with this miserable epoch of 


ours, upon Which seem to have been poured 
all the maladies known to Pathology. For the 
Pope all is dark, before and around. The win 


dows of the Vatiean, through which the age 


stricken pontiff gazes tearfully forth upon the 


world, reveal to him the proofs that man is vile, | commonly 


but they fail to afford the compensating evidence 
that prospect there 
is something tragie in the spectacle of a great 
sorrow, when that proceeds from 
a cause which gives us joy. Can we not eateh 
the moan and the quaver of a veritable agony 


any pleases. Of course, 


even SOrTTOW 


in the Lear-like sentences with which this old 
man buffets and denounces the tempests of this 
stormy time upon which he has fallen? ‘ The 


Lord has truly smitten us with His sword, hard, 
great and strong; the smoke of His anger ascends, 
and the fire burns from His face.” 

Now, the Pope's difficulty, as it seems to us, 
is just this: le lias undertaken too big a job, 
even fora Pope, He refuses to see that the divine 
principle is always present in the great evolutions 
of modern society, not only impelling those evolu- 
The Pope very 


he rushes to the affirmation that all this has been 
in spite of God, or in consequence of God's ab- 


sence, Indeed, the Pope talks just as if God had 


| of that country are apparently entering. He 


vi 





founding the functions of the spiritual and the 
temporal service, and they are trying to pull up 
against the stream of destiny, which evermore 
moves with the breath of God. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


““TOUBLIC OPINION.”—It is a great pity that 

some people are so much more anxious to carry 
ona missionary work in a dramatic, then ina quietly 
effective way. This disposition to “do 4 Lig ming," 
it seems, has brought some of our zealous Protestant 
workers in Rome to grief. The extract from the cor- 
respondence of the London Times, to be found in an- 
other part of this paper, shows how this distasteful 
policy has operated in the case of a laborer familiar 
to New York philanthropists. By the Italian law, 
foreigners are not permitted to open schools in that 
country, and this prohibition was made to serve the 
vengeful purpose of the ecclesiastics in whose faces 
Mr. Van Meter had flaunted his red flag with such 
unnecessary oOffensiveness. ‘More work and less 
yell,” is a good rule to take with you, when you run 
to a fire. ‘ 

The reader will not fail to be interested in an- 
other subject introduced into “ Public Opinion’ this 
week, from the letter of Mr, Mori, the Japanese diplo- 
mat, to Professor Whitney, the eminent linguist. Mr. 
Meri proposes to substitute a reformed and regulated 
English for the language of Japan, as a more cffective 
agent of the higher civilization into which the people 
pro- 
poses to substitute the forms seed, speaked, bited, 
teached, heared, thinked, buyed, comed, ete., for the 
received preterites and participles ; to 
make all plurals regular; and to reduce the English 
spelling to a phonetic basis. The process hy which 50 
unprecedented a transfer of a language from one peo- 
ple to another is to be effected; the modifications the 


| language itself must undergo, not only through these 
| 


| if so doubtful 


stepped out of this planet somewhere about the | 
fifteenth century, and had gone off on a long walk | 


into other parts of his dominions, and that ever 
since the affairs of this world had been going to 
the devil—in more senses than one. 
is a very logical Pope ; 
he most properly concludes that all modern civili- 


But our Pope 


and from such a premise | 


purposed changes, but in passing through the mouths 
of the common people, and inevitably blending with 
the Japanese vernacular in reference to alt home 
us.ges and emotions, and matters of familiar business; 
aud the reflex influence upon the original at home, 
a revolution should ever be accom- 
plished,—are questions of curious interest, if not of 
practical buportance, 

—The N.Y. Beangelist gives this sentence, from 
a private letter written by a Home Missionary to 
a friend who had sent him a paper: ‘Never since 
becoming a missionary of the Cross have I been at 
liberty to subseribe for any religious paper, neither 
has any one heretofore sent us any.’ These few words 
give, to our minds, # far more vivid picture of mission- 


, | ary privation than any amount of description of phy- 
and | |.” E 


sicul want and suffering. The venerable Dr. linawes, of 
the old Center Church, in Hartford, used to say that 
nothing ever gave him so overwhelming a sense of the 
self-sacrifice involved ina missionary life as the restric- 
tions Which it must necessarily put upon the growth of 
the missionary’s mind. Over and over again, he must 
spend his days inculeating the first truths of the gospel 
primer. Of books, and journals, and the various ap- 


| pliances with which we, in the regions of civilization, 


zation is of the devil, devilish, and that it is his | 
duty, as a good Pope, to try to stop, and turn | 


back, modern civilization, and to bring in once 
more the good old times of the dark ages, That, 


,in fine, is precisely the job which the excellent 





Pius IX. has taken on his hands. We have ven- 
tured to call that a big job—even fora Pope. We 
still think so; for although it has been voted that 
the Pope is infallible, it has not been voted that 
he is omnipotent. 
other attribute of God, his efforts to arrest the 
advance of human society are likely to fare as ill as 
those of the athlete who should attempt, by howling 
and by throwing up his arms, to stop the march of 
the solar system along its still pathway. Certain- 
ly, if the athlete be really in earnest, and if he 
make it a personal matter between the solar sys- 
tem and himself, he is doomed to come to grief, 
and to find himself standing, some furious mid- 
night, out under the unpitying blasts, crying out 


| and gesticulating, just like the Pope, against the 


momentum of the universe, 

But it is not so much for the one big Pope in 
Rome as it is for the innumerable little Popes in 
America, that we have written what we have 
written. These little Popes are Protestant as well 
as Catholic, For them, too, the times are out of 
joint. They also fail to see that God drives and 
guides the ark of modern civilization, just as he did 
that of ancient civilization. They, likewise, have 
a grudge against the nineteenth century, for up- 
setting the pretensions of their arrogant ecclesi- 
asticisms. It matters not what their objects may 
be—whether to make every teacher a priest or to 


for a generous hospitality on the part of religious, unite Church and State by a mechanical inocu- 
organizations, to all honest and earnest efforts for | lation of the. constitution with the name of 
truth. Already, the Church's doors are opening— | God—they havé “imade the fatal mistake of con- 


keep our intellects alive, he is comparatively destitute. 
He comes rarely in contact with the fresh and stirring 
thought of the day, and his monotonous cecupation 
has an almost resistless tendency to sink him into me- 
diocrity. Is it not time that the Church should carry 
on her missionary work, if at all, upon principles a little 


| more worthy of an enlightened and practical age? 


Until he shell possess that | 


—We cut from the ¥. Y. Times this spicy para- 
graph: 

“Jubal arly comes to the surface again long enough to 
say, ‘IT cannot endure one who has gone over to the enemy 
since the war. Though he be a Virginian, I regard his crime 
as unpardonable, and worse than if he had deserted in time of 
war.” Somebody in Virginia ought to teach Early to hold his 
tongue.” 

Going over to the enemy was never Jubal’s sorte. He 
exeelled in turning his back upon the enemy. We do 
not believe that any living man ever traveled Western 
Virginia from north to south with the frequency and 
speed that Jubal Early did. If he would go into the 
expres3 business, and retain his former alacrity, he 
would distance all competitors. But he would have 
to take better care of his goods than formerly. When 
anew park of artillery was sent him from Richmond, 
after one of his unfortunate rides, some of his waggish 
boys marked them, ‘To Phil Sheridan, by the hands 
of Jubal Early.” Lf any man on the continent has a 


| right to cherish a prejudice against “ going over to the 


enemy," it is General Jubal Early. 

—The New York 7ribune already begins to give 
vigorous tokens of its new lease of life, from the infu- 
sion of young blood. Among other good things, we 
see it has taken to the republication from its columns 
of interesting and important documents. Thus, it ad- 
vertises to furnish, in a2 siugle sheet, Mr. Beecher’s Lee- 
ture on “Compulsory Education,’’ Wendell Phillips's 
“Lost Arts,’ Dr. Bellows’s ‘Is there a God?” J. T. 
Fields on ** Masters of the Situation,” and Mark Twain's 
* Letters about the Sandwich Islands’’—and all at the 
preposterous price of three cents!) A thoroughly valua- 
bleservice to thepublic this, and now for a friendly hint : 
The principal importance of this service is that it fur- 
nishes cheaply the productions of cotemporary genius 
for preservation. “ Argel,” give us PAPER that will not 
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perish in the first manipulation. The Tribune has, for 
2 long time, been printed on conspicuously bad paper, 
but we doubt not the new régime will change all that. 





By the way, would it not be well to break up the col- 
umns of these reprints into a form adapted to binding? | 


—We have heard many good arguments for the | 
eo-education of the sexes, but one somewhat novel, | 


though none the less pertinent, we find in the Rhode 


Island School-Master, which quotes from a letter re- 


cently received from the father of a young lady now | 


in Swarthmore College, as follows: 


“ Her soj i 3s been of great service to her, and | : ‘ ‘ 
Bice sujourn with you has beer! Of a ve} to all such persons nothing is more evident than 


1 think it will have a permanent effect in forming her charac- | 


ter. Aside from the book-knowledge to be obtained, we 
wished to accomplish two purposes in sending her from home. 
First, to throw her more upon her own resources, and thus 
strengthen a rather yielding character, lacking in self-esteem : 
and, second, we wanted her to associate with young men, in 
such a competitive way that when she meets them in society 
she will be better able to understand, weigh, and value them 
at their real worth, and not be dazed at the first contact with 
the other sex.” 

—A Congregational minister recently received 
into the Baptist Church at Bristol, England, among 
other things remarked, that “it was very difficult, 
throughout the country, to get a father to present his 
infant for baptism,’ and that “this office is generally 
left to the mother.”” We have no means of kuowing 
bow much of truth there may be in these constantly 
reiterated reports about the desuetude of infant bap- 
tism in the various Pedobaptist denominations. That 
they are numerous, ond for the most part uncontra- 
dicted, is very certain. If the fact is so, it is a great 
pity that the grounds of this observance should not be 
re-examined in a spirit of Christian frankness and un- 
compromising love of truth; and the ordinance either 
re-affirmed and vindicated, or placed on different and 
more tenable foundations, or definitely abandoned. 
Nothing so demoralizes a people as to be set for the 


| of. individual mind and the flights of individual 


| them can, by the utmost violence of imagination, 
| be conceived of as likely to be so much as known 


| they are slow to do anything about it. 


maintenance of a creed which they do not sincerely | 
hold; and these are the latter days of shaking and | 


trial, when the rubbish of all creeds will surely be 
made manifest and cast out. 

—One of our Western religious contemporaries 
has received from a correspondent the very alluring 


offer of a subscription, if he will send the writer a “ sure | 


cure for what is called the ‘ barber's iteh.’*’ Notwith- 
standing the powerful inducement, the editor shrinks 
from the responsibility of undertaking the cure, but 
commends his correspondent to a class of barbers who 
shave in sucha manner as to produce a counter-irritant 
that will “cause him to forget his old trouble in a new 
agony.” 


-The itemizer says: ‘* The Vieeroy of Egypt in- 


tends to erect a pyramid which will astound the world. | 


The immense blocks of stone requisite for it will be 
cut from beneath the cataracts of the Upper Nile.” 
The Viceroy of Egypt is like a good many people in 


the Christian world, who spend their energies in in- | 


effectual straining to reverse the order of nature, and 
to have their being in an age that is gone forever. The 
Viceroy of Egypt may build a big Pyramid; an old 
Pyramid, he can never build. 
us, saying with Hamlet to Polonius: ‘ You should be 
aa old, sirs,as we are, if, like the crab, you could go 
backward.” 





THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH. 

( N arecent educational occasion at Manchester, 

) England, Lord Salisbury had the eandor to 
make a very frank speech in deprecation of the 
prevalent idea that a decent education entitles a 
man or @ woman to think manual labor an un- 
‘worthy means of getting a living. The criticism 
was well received, and a vote of thanks was passed. 
Jn reply to this vote of thanks, Lord Salisbury en- 
tered briefly into a sagacious vindication of the 
* liberty of prophesying” which he had just prac- 
tised. He said, in substance, that truth is to be 
got at only by the collision of various minds ex- 
pressing with perfect sincerity the thoughts which 
have commended themselves to their judgment. 
He would resist the demoralizing sophism that 
what everybody thinks is to be taken by make- 
believe for infallible truth and justice, against one’s 
own convictions. A man may, indeed, while hold- 
ing firmly to his own opinions, be entirely ready 


There the Past mocks | 


to believe that perhaps he is wrong and ethers 
right, but he cannot honestly come to profession | 


of such a belief until his mimd has been fully and 
fairly convinced, 


Easy conversion to convenient | 


and profitable opinions must always be looked | 


upon with suspicion. 


In leaders of opinion espe- | 


cially, it is of the utmost importance to have | 


deeply-rooted, honest convictions. 
is of more impertance to the sound progress of 
truth than that mer who have such convictions 


And nothing | 


should meet in frank and sincere conference, and | 


by hearty eollision of individual confessions test 
the weight of various thoughts and arrive at the 
most thoroughly-considered and thoroughly-rea- 
soned truth. 

The justice of this plea for what may be called 
radical conference must be fully conceded. It is 


| hardly fail to be a naked delusion. 


now sufficiently evident to be quite beyond ques- 


THE CHRISTTAN UNION, — 


tion, that all our structure of faith rests on indi- 
vidual convictions of sacred truth. Those who 
merely accept traditions as they are handed down, 
add nothing to the authority of those traditions. 
The individuals who are deeply penetrated with 
the habit of thought, and who have moral strength 
enough, and intellectual insight enough, to call 
their own minds to an account of the grounds of 
their persuasion, are the only persons who really 
push on the course of enlightened conviction. And 


a 


that individual minds inevitably develop some 
points at least of idiosynerasy of opinion, outside 
the fair lines of pure truth. If frank confession 
were more practised than it is, more would be 
known than many now suspect of the wanderings 


imagination, in the great search for sacred truth 
which so fascinates the pure-hearted lovers of di- 
vine things. We all have our conceits, mingled 
with our really legitimate conceptions. The latter 
come by noble exercises of mind, and will bear 
severe tests, even if they are proved on trial to be 
not without alloy of error. But our conceits have 
got in by some back way, and will not bear open 
and thorough examination. Take, for instance, 
any of the extremes of sectarian opinion. They 
are stuck to like death, and like death not one of 





Good and wise men know this, and yet 
They care- 
fully shelter their conceits, avoiding collision with 
other minds, on the express ground that such col- 
lision would inevitably knock off some of these 
sectarian points. It seems as if we did not want to 
be saints of the living God at present, nor epistles 
of Christ known and read of all men, because 
this would be at the cost of that individual posi- 
tion in our sect which comforts our self-assertion, 
and feeds our consciousness of self-importance. 

The cure for this, and the only cure, next to the | 
discipline of the Spirit and providence of God, is in 
meeting together for radical conference, on the 
basis of frank confession, thorough toleration, and 
hearty charity. As things commonly stand, if a 
brother is providentially betrayed into stepping 
heavenward ahead of his sect, he must take him- 
self off direetly, lest differences become corrosive, 
and sores eat the body of which all are members. 
This is precisely as it ought not to be. It is of the 
old Adam as distinetly, not to say as disgracefully, 
as possible, and is not at all of Christ. If breth- 
ren cannot dwell together in unity, hoping all 
things, believing all things, and bearing all things, 
as things naturally must be among brethren, it is 
because they are not yet fairly converted to Christ, | 
and need the lesson which was given to the dis- 
ciples about becoming the least of all and the ser- 
rant of all. When shall we see the leaders of a 
sect say to a brother, ‘‘Go not away from us to | 
find freedom for your conscience, but let us serve | 
even you in forbearance and charity, until we all 
come unto seeing no more darkly ?” 

It frequently happens that a thoroughly good 
brother gets distinctly out of the track, as we are 
accustomed to it, and yet, with all his goodness, is 
compelled to be off, lest his divergence stir up an 
evil spirit of difference and make trouble to com- 
munion. This is totally contrary to Christ, to 
charity, and to good sense. The usefal and Chris- 
tian method with such a case would be to thank- 
fully accept it, as bringing occasion for wholesome 
exercise of our best graces and gifts. Such a 
brother should be especially dear and honored, in 
consideration of the holy tie of inward sanctity 
which is laid bare by the breaking of other ties. 
Are we never to know what the unity of the Spirit 
is, and what it is to be rooted and grounded in 
love, and how blest is the tie of personal holiness 
humbly striven after? Let us reason together, 
though the sins of one be as scarlet to another. 
Are we better than the Divine Grace, that we can- 
not help on and hold on ? 

God forbid that this should mean that we are 
not to have and to hold definite and ample creeds, 
in the wise and just sense. It only means that all 
our creeds are to sanctity of character, to pure 
love of the brethren, to simple trust, as clothing 
is to our bodies. We have no notion of trying the 
Free Religious fig-leaf, ‘‘ creedlessness our creed ;” 
for without a garb of definite beliefs religion can 
But no more 
do we propose to identify our clothes with our 
very selves. Death and sleep and ablution, and 
many an hour of struggle in the great deep of life, 
or cf rest in its tender and sacred joys, substitute 


for ordinary apparel the highest and simplest 


in heaven. 














cover of the person, without unfitness and with no 
contempt for the proper use of customary cloth- 
ing. So do death and rest and sacrament, all the 
deeply personal and spiritual exercises of Christ 
born in us, disregard customary externalities of 
creed, and use the living presentment of qualities. 
A sectarian and doginatist is like a man sewed up 
in boots and overcoat. His creed and his sect 
may fit him, and may be most useful; but if he 
sannot put them off, and be a full-bodied Christian 
man without them, he has yet to learn how to 
live. ** Believe on the Lord Jesus,” is one thing ; 
“Put ye on the Lord Jesus,” is another thing, re- 
ferring to qualities, to our very person and life, 
and not to creed. If we cannot wear Christ in 
our very persons, it answers no very good purpose 
to mevely cover ourselves with a Christian garb of 
creed. At least, if we have the personal union, 
and the believing devotion also, we ought to be 
able to keep the external confession duly subordi- 
nate to that confession which character and con- 
duct make, at least to the extent of keeping lips 
and tongue from judginent and injustice where we 
differ in thought, but do not differ in heart and 
life. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1“ Ina community where Universalism has a wide 
influence, where it is rather of the sectarian than the 
Christian sort, where the influence of those who call 
themselves Universalists have had a bad effect on the 
religious and moral condition of the place, would you 
preach against Universalism? Would it be wise, under 
the circumstances, to take into the Church an avowed 
Universalist who gives good evidence of being a Chrise 
tian?” 

T isa military maxim that you should not do 
| what your enenry wants you to do. People of the 
sort described in the first of the above questions want 
nothing so much as controversy. A pastor in such a 
case can do nothing more uawise than to dispute. Exe- 
cutea tank movement, make use of the truths you hold 


; incommon with these people, and attacktheir moral in- 


difference anLirreligious worthlessness. By all means 
receive a good Christian into the Church though he be 
anavowed Universalist, andyou will thus show that you 
eare for Christian living more than for opinion or sect. 
The devil lives by controversy, and men love to silence 
their consciences by the din of polemical warfare, but 
thou, O man of God! rebuke, reprove, exhort with all 
love, long-suffering, and authority, and the rest will 
take care of itself. 

not a nation which licenses houses 
many weighty commands of the 


2. * Does or does 
of il-fame, trainple 
Bible in the dust?” 

Undoubtedly. The nation that makes infamy law- 
ful does that for which there can be no excuse, 

3. * How soon may we expect to be able to procure, in 
book form, a part or all of the translation of the Bible 
now being mude by authority of the English Parlia- 


| ment? 


“Ts the work in hand merely a revision of King 
James's version ; oris it an cntirely new translation ? 
Ts the work being conducted in such a way that it ix 
likely to be free from aul sectceriumn or denominational 
bias and coloring?” 

We do not know how soon the revision of the Serip- 
tures will be completed. We believe the work has only 
proceeded so far as the end of Deuteronomy. We be- 
lieve it is intended that the work shall be thorough, in 
so far that the aim will be to make the original text the 
standard. It will be a revision of the present transla- 
tion, in that the antique dialect, se long associated in 
our minds with the Bible, will be retained, and where 
the present reading expresses the sense of the original 
clearly, it will not be needlessiy changed. From the 
ability and impartiality of the men engaged in the 
work, we have conceived high hopes of the result. 

4. “ Your remark about ‘Forgive us our debts’ would 
seem to shut a Christian out of mercantile pursuits: 
for a merchant must collect by law somctimes, or be ve= 
duced to poverty. What would you have him do?” 

Let him be sure that he has not dealt with bis-neigh- 
bor otherwise than as he would be dealt with if the situ- 
ation were reversed. There are, undoubtedly, cases in 
which a man should collect by law. But let the Chris- 
tian merchant keep his record so clear that he can look 
God in the face, and say, ‘as we forgive our debtors.” 
An evil conseience is a thousand times worse than 
bankruptcy. 

5. “Does Paul, in the clause of the 24th verse of the 
12th chapter of Hebrews, which reads thus: * And to the 
blood of sprinkling which speaketh better things than 
that of Abel,’ refer to the blood of Abel which Cain 
shed, or to the blood of the acceptable sacrifice which 
Abel offered?” 

There are commentators who love to think that Abel 
understood theology in its fullest sense, and who insist 
on seeing more in Abel’s sacrifice than could have been 
dreamed of in the primitive ages. We think it clear 
that the writer in Hebrews meant what his words say : 
the blood of Abel himself, that “cried” to the Lord 
for vengeance, while the blood of Christ, slain by simi- 
lar wickedvess, asked for their forgiveness. 
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6. ** Does it make any difference whether we pray 


to the Christian, Jewish, Mahometan, or heathen God, 
or to the golden calf? Do we not receive spiritual 
blessings just in proportion to our faith tn the God we 
believe in and worship, whoever or whatever he may 
be?” 

We do not know, never having worshiped Jugger- 
naut or the golden calf, what the effect of prayer to 
such a deity may be. There is a benefit derived from 
the act of prayer itself. We believe that there is a 
blessing received, besides. Our correspondent says he 
has been seeking for many years, in vain, for satisfac- 
tory evidence of answer to prayer. We recommend 
him to try prayer for himself. We think he will get 
an answer if he can believe enough in God to pray; 
not if he puts his faith in the golden calf, however. 


~ 


7. “ What shall we do who cannot believe in a carnal 
resurrection, and yet belong, since childhood, to an 
orthodox church?” 

Stay where you are, by all means. If your soul is 
risen with Christ and walks in newness of life, that is 
the main thing. The resurrection of the body is God’s 
affair, after all. 

8. “* What was the design of the descendants of Noah 
in building the tower of Babel, and what was the 
character of Nimrod? The Bible says that Nimrod 
was a mighty hunter before the Lord, and Josephus 
says that he built the tower as an act of revenge on 
God?" 

Genesis is older than Josephus, who is not very good 
authority in regard to events that happened two thou- 
sand years before his time. We, living another two 
thousand later, know, if possible, less about the great 
hunter than Josephus did; but we may suggest that his 
animosity toward God would not prevent his being a 
hunter ‘“‘ before the Lord.” He could not well hunt 
anywhere else, 

9%“ When we speak of the merey of the Lord in 
saving ten lives, do we not linply his cruelty in destroy- 
inga hundred?" 

Perhaps not. We do imply that it is a weakness of 
human nature to estimate saving mercy more highly 
than destroying mercy. 

10. * Was Simon the Cyrenian, who bore the Lord's 
cross, a black man? Has color always been a mark of 
degradation. 

Simon was more likely a Hellenistic Jew, living in 
Africa. Color has not always been a mark of degrada- 
tion. White men are not much thought of in some 
parts of the world. 





PERSONAL. 


pP* 1P. STOWES health is much improved. 
lie has gone, with Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Hi. W. 
Beecher, to his winter home in Florida. 
—Jean Ingelow, in a letter to Lucy Stone, says 
she has not found time to give the subject of woman's 


utter her thoughts, Other things, she says, appear to 
be given her to do, and she takes them up to the exclu- 
sion of what lies beyoud. But she takes “a keen in- 
terest’ in one problem which American women have 
to work out, viz.: How domestic work is to be com- 
bined with high culture. She says: ‘“ Solong as house- 
hold work is thought degrading (and nowhere is this so 
much the case as in America), there never can be any- 
thing like universal education; there must always be 
some who work all tieir lives, because others will not 
work at all. It is one of the great things that you 
Americans, I believe, are raised up for, to teach the 
world how this is to be done; but the teachers can 
never be those who are poor, they must be those who 
are not obliged to work at all. How to make clear- 
starching and ironing gracoful and pretty occupations 
(and such they were thought by our great great grand- 
mothers), how to keep a house clean, and to assist, even 
in a kitchen, without the least sense of being lowered, 
or the slightest personal deterioration, might surely 
bo managed if women gave their mind to it.” 


—Another lecturer from England! Mr. J. M. 
Bellew, the great English elocutionist, sailed for New 
York on the 9th inst., and will make his first appear- 
ance in this country in Association Hall on the 28th, 
under the auspices of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation. He was formerly a minister of the Established 
Church, and one of the most popular preachers in Lon- 
don, but gave up a lucrative living from conscientious 
convictions. As a public reader his name is a house 
hold word throughout England, Treland and Scotland. 

—Gov. Perham, of Maine, in his message to the 
Legislature, condemns the injustice done to feamale 
teachers in the common schools in paying them less 
than half the wages given to teachers of the other sex, 
while it is generally confessed that their services are no 
whit less valuable than those of the latter. 

—Miss Mary Ellis, lately acting principal of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, has gone to Rome to aid 
Mrs. Gould in the arrangement of her Italo-American 
Schools. 

—The health of Senator Sumner is such as to oc- 
casion deep anxiety on the part of his nearest friends. 
He is suffering still from the effects of the brutal as- 
sault of Preston Brooks. It is doubtful if he will be 
able to resumo his Senatorial duties for some time to 
come, 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The Household, 


APPLE BLOSSOM’S LESSON. 
BY MARY ALLEN WEST. 


= was not christened Apple Blossom ; indeed 
k_) she never suspected that this was her name; but 
it was, nevertheless, the name, which way down deep 
in my heart I had given her, because it suited her so 
well, I could not help it. I have a fashion of thus giv- 
ing to my friends, names which no one, not even them- 
selves ever know, but by which they live in my heart 
forever. 

That first time I saw her, how well I remember it! 
It was the opening day of the spring term in school, 
and when my old scholars came trooping back, chat- 
tering like magpies and half smothering me in caresses, 
she came with them. A littl shy from being among 
strangers; but this shyness could not subdue the fun 
which sparkled in her great brown eyes, or rippled over 
in laughter at some witty sally of the other girls, 

She had that clear pink and white complexion, so 
seldom seen in American girls, which suggested my pet 
name for her, and made the apple blossoms that were 
twined in her hair seem the most fitting ornament in 
the world—no ornament, in fact, but as natural an out- 
growth of her @vn sweet self as the tint on her lips and 
cheeks. Her form, too, had the supple grace of the 
apple-bough, swayed by the wind or bending beneath 
its fruit; so Apple Blossom she beeame to me then, 
and Apple Blossom she still remains, 

Before night, the girls had told me all they knew of 


the stranger—that her name was Maggie Stuart, and | 


that she and her mother had moved into the cottage on 
the hill, which had stood empty so long. 

Maggie's voice and accent had strengthened the im- 
pression made by her complexion, that she was a 
Seotch lassie, and when, a few nights after, I walked 
home with her, to see her mother, the conviction was 
confirmed. Mrs, Stuart was a lady to the very tips of her 
taper fingers; such a character as sometimes come to 
us from the better classes of the old country, but which 
in the hurrying, worrying that we Americans live, sel- 
dom havea chance to develop. That they were poor 
now I knew; that they had been wealthy once I could 
see; how the change came about [ never inquired and 
never knew. They had been in the country but a short 
time, and their black dresses told of a grave in dear old 
Scotland in which slept husband and father. 

I was not long in learning that the one aim of Mag- 
gie’s life was to become a teacher, that she might sup- 
port mamma. I neversaw a girl give greater promise of 
She was fifteen when she came to me, ahead 
of most girls of her age in languages, music, and espe- 
cially in drawing, but behind them in mathematics 
and the more solid branches. How she did work to 
make up her deficiencies and how well she succeeded! 


SUCCESS, 








Nothing seemed too hard for her to conquer; then sho | 


had much of her mother’s quiet dignity, joined with 


; ; : | her own loving, winsome ways. 
rights such an amount of study as to make it wise to | - 


Any child who could 
help obeying and loving such a teacher as I felt she 
would make, must be made of cast iron or india 
rubber. 

The weeks and the months flew by, and I am haif 
ashamed to confess how large a place my Apple Blossom 
filled in my heart. Ifshe was away fora day, asshesome- 
times was because her mother was sick, the light seemed 
gone out of the school-room and the lessons dragged 
heavily. But one day she did not come, and one of the 
girls said, “ Maggie slipped on a piece of orange peel, 
coraing to school, and fell and hurt herself.”””. I went 


to her as soon as school was out, and found her lying | 


on the lounge, but looking as bright and merry as 
ever. ‘She had fallen and strained her back,” she seid, 
“she should be back in school again on Monday, it was 
nothing serious; alittle bit of orange peel was altogether 
too insignificant a thing to get up a first-class sensation 
over; if it had been an earthquake now, or a railroad 
collision, who knows but she might have waked up next 
morning and found herself famous, for then she might 
have got into the papers.’’ So she rattled on, making 
even her mother laugh at her sallies, though I could 
not help noticing the nervous ciasping and unclasping 
of the mother’s bands, from which some delicate work 
had fallen. 

Monday came to theschool-room as usual, but it did not 
bring Maggie; the days told themselves off into another 
week, and another, and still her place was vacant. The 
little mother’s face grew pitiful to see, with its look 
of sorrowful anxiety; the good doctor's horse stood 
oftener at the cottage gate, and his face was very 
thoughtful as he came out. For each day was deepen- 
ing into certainty the fear he had felt at first, that it 
was not a simple stroin my darling had suffered, but 


| an injury to the spine, which might prove incurable. 


Those terrible weeks! I cannot bear, even now, to 
think of them. It was so dreadful, the thought of my 
Apple Blossom, so full of bounding life, never to walk 
again. I had so loved the sound of her quick, free step, 
its very echo was a joy to me; how could [ bear never 
to hear it again! And her mother! But her grief was 
too sacred for my intruding. 

My poor crushed Apple Blossom! She bore up bravely 
for the first week and the second; then I could see 
that a dim foreboding was creeping into her heart, 
though we had not hinted at the fear of oppressing our 
own. Confinement itself was very wearying on one 
whose life had been one of such vigorous health and 
ceaseless activity; then the pain, slight at tirst, had 
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gradually increased, till at times it was almost unbear- 
able, and even worse to bear than the pain was the 
nervous derangement, showing itself in morbid sensi- 
tiveness and wakefulness. The pretty pink of her 
cheeks grew fainter and fainter day by day; my Apple 
Blossom was fading into a snow-drop. 

One day the old doctor stopped at the school-house, 
and said in his abrupt way: ‘ Miss Mary, you must go 
ove-and tell Maggie and her mother; they'll bear it bet- 
ter from you than from anybody else.”". Then he went 
away as suddenly as he had come, without even saying 
what I must tell, But there was no need, I knew only 
too well, and I returned to the school-room staggering 
under the thought of the task before me. Must I tell 
my Maggie that never again could she come bounding 
down the hill, as [ had so often seen her, or go dancing 
round the school-room from very fullness of physical 
joy, that all her plans in life must be given up, and, in- 
stead of ‘“ supporting mamma,” she must submit to be 
herself supported. Oh! it was too hard for anything. 
At that moment I would willingly have given my life 
to restore Maggie to what she was only one short month 
before. 

I went through with the rest of the lessons in a dazed 
sort of way, for I was conscious of nothing except that 
a terrible task awaited me when those lessons were 
ended, and of the strong crying of my heart, “ Dear 
Jesus, help me.” Slowly, as the hours passed away, 
there stole into my heart a strange peace, and then, I 


| knew that 


“Tle unto my burden bent 
The weight it waited for,” 
lifting it off my own heart on to His, which had sus- 
tained the weight of a world’s woe, and yet had not 
broken. And all the way to the cottage the beautiful 
Christinas poem kept singing itself in my heart: 
* Daughter, be comforted,. . . . 
O dumb, deaf, blind, receive! 
Shall he who shaped the ear not hear your cry ? 
Doth he not tenderly see who made the eye 7 
Ask me, that T may give.” 
I told her mother first, but how I did tell it I cannot 
tell, it was so much harder than I had thought. Indeed, 
I had not thought much about telling her, my mind 
had been so full of Maggie. It was over at last, and I 
left the poor stricken heart, bowed low in prayer to 
the dear Father, and knew she was receiving better 
comfort than I could give. 

Then I went to my darling; the poor, wan face 
brightened, as it always did when she saw me; but some- 
thing in my own startled her, for she said; ‘* You have 
bad news for me; tell me, what is it?’’ I took her in 
my arms, I often held her so for hours, during her 
wearisome, sleepless nights, and told her. Never shall 
I cease to hear the echo of her moan of anguish. She 
spoke no word; she shed no tear; but her whole body 
quivered as though each fiber were an individual being, 
and each dying in spasms from its own separate heart- 
break. And I could only clasp her close in my arms, 
press my lips to the clammy forehead, and stroke the 


| dear head on which my tears were falling like rain. At 





length, it may have been minutes afterwards, or it may 
have been hours, a Jong sob came, and then the blessed 
tears. How I thanked God for those tears! And then it 
all came out, ina torrent of burning words, the story of 
their poverty, their little store of money almost ex- 
hausted—the necessity that she should at once become 
the bread-winner for mamma—here the poor girl broke 
down utterly. Rallying soon, she went on; hadp't_L 
noticed mamina always at work on those beautiful 
em broideries—that was how she earned money to live 
on; and she’s just stitch, stitching her life away, and 
now I can never, never be of any good to her, I just 
wish I was dead!” Don't blame my Apple Blossom, 
nor tulk of resignation; the time for resignation was 
not yet come. 

“ God has forgotten me." The torture of this thought 
was more than she could bear; and when she said, 
‘““Lay me down, please,” I knew it was because she 
felt she must wrestle with this great trial alone. 

I did not dare return to her till an hour had passed, 
then I was astonished to find her asleep. Wery quietly 
f sat down and watched her. There were tears on her 
cheeks, but they did not seem bitter tears; they had 
plowed no furrows there; the sharp prints of pain 
were fading out from her forehead, and, even as I 
watched, the hard lines which had drawn her mouth 
into such an agonized expression, relaxed, and a half 
smile transformed it into the rose-bud mouth I had 
loved to kiss so well. 

She slept on for an hour, then suddenly opening her 
eyes, she asked: ‘‘ Did you speak tomo? ‘No, dear.” 
“Then God did,” and the reverent, joyous look on her 
face awed me. I did not ask her what it meant, I knew 
that in her own time she would tell me, and she did, 
She lay quite still for a time, sm#Hing softly to herself, 
then looking full in my face, she said, ‘1 thought God 
had forgotten me, but he has not.” “I know, dear, 
but how do you know?” ‘“ He told me himself. When 
you left me, I was fszhting him with all my might, and 
1 kept on fighting till I had not a particle of strength 
left. Then I must have fallen asleep; I didn't know Tf 
was asleep till I woke up; then I heard, just as plainly 
as though you had spoken the words, “ He giveth his 
beloved sleep." You did not speak them, so God must; 
He gave me sleep; so He does love me, and [ can bear 
anything now.” 

So Apple Bloasom learned her lesson, and God him- 
self was her teacher. I had racked my brain planniag 
how to teach it to her, but the work I should have 
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done so bunglingly was taken, out of my hands and 
perfectly performed by God. 

In the months and years which followed, he traimed 
my Apple Blossom, by the ministry of pain, to be a 
minister to others. No touch so tender, no heart 
loving as Maggie’s; from far and near weary, wounded 
or sin-sick hearts sought her, and found a very Bethel 
in her invalid Chamber. 

Nor did the dear Father fail to make good to her the 
promise of the “hundred fold in this life.” The artist 
soul which had ever slumbered within her, but which, 
in the exuberance of physical vigor, had failed to 
make itself known, woke to life in the sweet morning 
twilight of that sick chamber. She never walked again, 
but her skillful fingers transferred to canvas the beau- 
tiful creations of her artist soul. And so she earned 
the money which realized the great aspiration of her 
girlhood, ** to keep mamma as papa always kept her.” 

And I, who had been her teacher, now sit meekly at 
my Apple Blossoin’s feet, learning from her the lesson 
of patience and faith which God himself hath taught 
her. 

GALESBURG, LIL, Dee. 31, 1s72. 


The Church, 


TOME. 
The Arlington Street Church, of Boston, have erected 
of Rev. 


ao 





two beautiful mural tablets in memory 
whose united ministry with the congregation extended over a 
period of nearly seventy years —1808- 1571. 

The First Congregational Church of Chieago, Rev. 
Dr. Goodwin's, escaped the general conflagration in that city 
only to be consumed alone a week ago, the léth. The church 
was a noble structure, and the congregation had just ®ad the 


satisfaction of paying off its last indebtedness, 


The Brooklyn Tabernacle is ina fair way to vise from 
its ashes, and in a more comely and durable shape than be- 
By the combined energy of pastor and people 330,000 
375,000 that are needed, 


fore. 
have already been raised toward the 
It is proposed to include acconunodations for the Lay College 
in the plan of the new church. 


The American Home Missionary Society, in enlarg- 
ing its work, finds itself seriously embarrassed through want 
of funds, and it now appeals for relief. The Society has nearly 
a thousand missionaries with their families in the field de- 
pendent upon it and calling for support. An empty treasury 
in the dead of winter is not a pleasant picture for the Socie- 
ty’s friends at home, and still less for the laborers in the dis- 
tant West of debt 
huown, 


and Sout This statement necds to be 


Thursday, January 30th, is the appointed day of 
prayer for Colleges, As these institutions and the number of 
their students are increasing rapidly from year to year, the 


day becomes more significant and impressive. There will be 


prayers for revivals and for the inerease of students for the |} 


ministry, but with the prayers must come works. The right 
example in this respect has been set by the Baptist Church at 
Orange, N. J., which last year supported thirty-four theologi- 


cal students in various seminaries, at an expense of $3,600, and | 


students. 





for the present year has provided for forty-one 


The twelfth anniversary of the Woman's Union Mis- | 


sionary Society, held in Rey. Dr. Storrs’ church in Brooklyn 
last week, showed that this organization has the very strong- 
est hold on its supporters, The large aticndance of ladies, the 
addresses, and the general spirit of the 
indications of heaith and growth. Last year the Society spent 
$41,106 on missionary work in ladia, Japan, China, Turkey, 
Mexico, and elsewhere. In Japan the cause flourishes most 
perceptibly, the womeu dey En- 





cloping progress rapidly, 
evuraging reports come from the other fields also, 

The field for the beneficenee of wealthy Christian 
laymen in our land is wnbounded and inviting. No grander 
opportunities could be offered anywhere for doing practical, 
permanent good, whether for the Church or society at large, 
This view must have been entertained by the late John A. 
Brown, Philadelphia's leading banker, for he gave in his life- 
time $450,000 to churches, boards of education, hospitals, and 
other institutions belonging principally to the Presbyterians, 
and by his will he has Just left £56,000 nore. Half a million 
dollars, cheerfully and humbly given, was this man’s offering to 
his Master, 

\ Unitarian layman, interested in and conversant 
with the work of the denomination, publishes astatement to 
the effect that there is a pressing need of a ‘* Ministerial Bu- 
reau,"’ whose object shall be, among other things, to organize 
churches in the scores of towns and cities throughout New 
England and the West where there is no pulpit of the Unita- 
rian faith, but where there are people who would gladly wel- 





come a leader to build up a permanent society and prepare the | 


way for a preacher to settle over it. The “ Bureau” could 


also supply vacant pulpits and furnish timely information to 


both ministers and congregations which could not be obtained 
from any other source. Young men, too, would be the more 
encouraged to enter the Unitarian ministry if they were us- 
sured of positions for immediate usefulness. 


The statement appears that only one cut of every | 


nine of the sixty-five thousand Protestant ministers in the 
United States have been able to provide for their families in 
the way of life insurance, and of these not more than half can 
pay the necessary premiums. The subject is important, as 
very few clergymen can save anything from their salaries for 
future contingenciesO Some churches insure their ministers’ 
lives, and one or two denominations have “ Ministerial 
Leagues,” to which the members contribute ard insure each 
other. Ina nuanber of cases benevolent laymen have made 
provision iu this respect, not only for onc. but for several 


Drs. Chan- 
ning and Gannett, its two distinguished and beloved pastors, 


meeting were certain | 
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ministers each, The laborer who is worthy of his hire would 
make his labor doubly efficient if he could be spared half the 
anxieties which usually hurass him. It is gratifying to note 
that the interest in this matter of providing for ministers’ 
families is inc 


casing. 





One cause of the existence of somany unemployed min- 
isters and vacant pulpits the country over, is the utter lack of 
any system of communication by which the needs of either can 
| be known and supplied. The ease calls for the establishment of 
“Bureaus of Information” in each denomination, by which the 
requirements of congregations, as well as the circumstances 
and wishes of clergymen, can be ascertained. A Congrega- 
tional minister in Massachusetts tried the experiment, and in 
time became an individual * Bureau” himself, of such value 
that he not long ago received a testimonial from churches 
and ministers to whom he had been of great service in this 
respect. A Presbyterian clergyman has now taken the mat- 
ter in hand in this city, we are pleased to note, and has estab- 
lished such a Bureau asa private enterprise, which cannot 
but succeed and become invaluable, Its headquarters are at 
the Mission House, in Centre Street. 








The American branch of the Palestine Exploration 
Society has Professor Roswell Hitchcock, of Union Seminary, 
at its head, and he has just made a public statement of what it 
is doing. The expedition to explore the country cast of the 
Jordan is now fairly under way. Its commander is Lieuten- 
ant Steever, of the United States Army, who isnow in Bey- 
root, getting ready to take the field early in March, With 


logical department, Nicoll, the artist, and Mr. E. A. Van 
Dyck, son of the veteran Arabic scholar, as interpreter. The 
expedition at first will make but a survey of the field, and 
with competent engincers endeavor to locate the cities of the 
old terntories of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, which are known 
to abound in ruins and inscriptions. 
the Society has, by agreement, taken the west of the Jordan 
for exploration. Both branches are supported mainly by pri- 
vate subscription, and in the case 
} amount isstill needed. In asking for money, Professor Hitch- 


| cock says that another Moabite stone would be cheap at any 





price, 


| the American Indian come in for a larger sbare of honesi 
syinpathy and Christian kindness at its hands, than at present, 
For the first time, we believe, have the religious bodies been 
invited to co-operate with the official authorities to try to 
pacity and civilize the savages on the pliins, and for the first 
time has any success in this direction been realized. It will 
joard of Indian Commissioners gave 


At no period in the history of our Govermnent has 
| 
' 


be remembered that the 
the appointment of Indian agents to the various religious 
societies, and that the latter sent out such agents to carry out 
the Government's peace policy, and establish missions among 
the different tribes. The experiment has had a trial, and the 
first meeting, to hear a full report upon it, was held im Wash- 
ington on the ith inst. 
one, embracing the Indian Board, the American Board of Mis- 
sions, the Boards of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodisi, 
American 
sionary Socicty, the Fricn Theit 
secretaries were present and stated what had been accomplish- 





teformed and Congregational churches, the 
ix, and the Catholic Mission. 


| ed by the missions and agencies in the short time since the 
The reports were cneouraging 
from all quarters, not so much in their facts and details, how- 

i indicative of a determination 
By means 


} new policy was inaugurated, 





ever, as in the sj anitested, 


| to inake the experiment a noble success in time. 


| of these religious agencies the Indians are gradually losing | 


j their savage ways and taking to civilized manners end pure 
suits, The improvement of their wordly estate and domestic 
} concerns are sought, and in some of the tribes Christian mar- 
| riawe forms have been introduced. Inthe case of the Quakers, 
| who have seven tribes to take care of, they report that dur- 
| ing the year there has been no instance of harm or outrage 
} upon white men, The Episcopalians have also done much, 
| having established eight missionary centres and built eleven 
chure The American Board labors among the Sioux, us it 
| has for the past ten years with success. In addition to the 
testimony of the secretaries, a number of army oflicers added 
their voice in tcarty approval of what had been done. This 
was certainly one of the most important meetings ever held 








red men, and without doubt each successive mceting will show 
stil greater results accomplished, 





FOREIGN, 


There are prospects of a stout struggle to come in 





English Church Union recently held a spirited session, during 
which members maintained that the creed is the key of the 
| citadel of Christianity, and that the three thousand clerical 
, objectors to it formed an extraordinary mosaic of all sorts 
| of opinions and confessions. Preparations are in progress for 
the holding of a great meeting in London on Jan. 31, in de- 


| fense of the ereed, at which an overwhelming attendance | 


from all parts of the country is expected. 


circulation of the Bible are collated by the Moravian, from its 
German exchanges. 
! read nuinber several hundred. Among the latest translations 
; are the Russian, Eskimo, and the Turkish, nearly complete. 


} language of Thibet, and the Gospel of St. Matthew is now 
| ready for the South Mongolian tribes. The Otschi and Ashan- 


| tees of Africa haye the whole Bible. A portion of the Gospels | 


| in the Japanese language is passing through the press in 
Vienna, and in Rome the Italian Bible Society is printing the 
New Testament in St. Peter’s Square, within full view of the 
| Papal apartments at the Vatican. 


|} The Protestant schools in Rome are all open once 


; more; and Mr. Van Meter and Mrs. Gould are hard at work 


teaching tho Bible and spreading bread and butter for the | 


natives. Tne Evangelical party there is getting very strong. 
Besides keeping schools, they distribute tracts in the streets 
and omnivuses. These sentences arc taken from a Roman 
‘lettér published in the last Catholic Review, which would pro 


him are associated Professor Paine, in charge of the archwo- | 


The English branch of | 


é | 
of our own, a considerable | 


pres ! : | 
The gathering was a representative 


Mis- | 


in connection with the social and religious interests of the , 


Great Britain before the Athanasian creed is given up. The | 


Some interesting facts respecting the translation and | 


The dialects in which the Scriptures are 
| 


A Moravian minister is making a translation into the difficult , 


ee — 


bably not exaggerate the strength of heretics in the Holy 
City. The writer gives the titles of some of the tracts, such 
as “ Havelock, the Christian Soldier,” * Mary Perkins, the 
Evangelical Servant Girl,”” and smiles at the idea that they 


tre 


will have much effect on the “ descendants of the Ciceros! 


One of the Pope's nieces has recently taken orders in 
| a convent of nuns, and the event has brought out some un- 
complimentary remarks toward his Holiness from the Liberal 
papers in Rome. One of them exclaims that it is “an out- 
rage on ColInmon sense and decency for the Pope to shut up 
his own flesh and blood in the prison of a monastery,” al- 
though it does not appear that there was any compulsion in 
the matter. The young lady is represented to be a profound 
scholar in the Greek and Hebrew languages, and it was with 
a view to the uninterrupted continuation of her studies, “ and 
in order the better to serve God,” that she chose a monastic 
life. 





A sad and singular instance of persecution and mas- 
| sacre is reported from the Loyalty Islands, in the South Seas, 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries have been there, con- 
verting the natives to their respective views of Christianity, 
which both sides concede to be pre-cminently the religion of 
peace and good-will, But one of the Protestant English mis- 
| sionaries sends the distressing intelligence that the islands 
| have seen a veritable Bartholomew's Day. The Catholic na- 
tives at one place formed and executed a plot to massacre the 
Protestant natives. A number of the latter were surprised 
while fishing, and shot ; some were taken prisoners, and after- 
wards killed ; two families were surprised and murdered while 
at their evening devotions, and finally the Protestant village 
The French authorities, at last accounts, were 
cruct outrage, 


| was burned. 
“investigating” the 


Whether to pray against rain or not was a practical 
question before the English people in December, which was a 
month of excessive storms and floods that sorely tried the 
| farmers. The Bishop of London directed the clergy to use the 
prayers supplicating for the cessation of the rains * where 
the circumstances of any district required it.’ But he was 
| immediately answered by persons of a scientific turn, that 
the great rain-fall was just what England needed, as her wells 
and springs were drying up; that wheat could be brought from 
afar, but water; and anether wrote that the floods had 
washed the lands and recking sewers, effectually nipping the 
prospects of a probable epidemic; while an irreverent curate 
informed the Bishop that the Creator knew what his district 
was in need of better than any of its inhabitants, These 
writers showed no disposition to despise prayer, but rather 
wished to give the Bishop a thurst, and illustrate the fact that 
greatest necessities are not kuown to hime 


oftentimes man’: 
self, 


A remarkable letter has come to light, signed by 
Mr. Mori, Japanese ambassador to this country, which, if au- 
thentic, suggests greater hopes for that empire than its most 
sanguine friends in Christendom have dared to entertain. 
From its contents, it appears that Japanese scholars and offi- 
chus propose to reconumend the adoption of anew language 
for Japan, more copious, practical, and simple than Meirown, 
which proves a hindrance to their advance in civilization, 
Their timst Ghoice for a new language is the English in a sime- 
| plified form ; i Mr. Mori has asked a distinguished linguist 
|} wmong us W ver such simplification is feasible. At first 
glance, this project looks visionary ; but nothing scems to be 





hetl 


improbable with that waking and ingenious nation. But the 
| point of it is that the English tongue is their choice—the lan- 


ruage with which Christianity, liberty, and toleration are 
identified, If Japan, in future gencrations, shall become an 
English-speaking power, she can hardly fail, also, of becom- 
ing as greatly transformed in her religious faith and practices, 


' 
) Extracts from the letter may be found on page 67. 
Mectings in favor of the disestablishment of the 


Church of England continue to be held in various parts of the 
kingdom, the movers of which assert that no sudden or illegal 
action in the matter is proposed, but that they desire to effect 
their object by penectul constitutional means, The 
whole question should be thoroughly discussed by the people 
before any positive for discstab- 

Statistics are published showing the 
growth of dissenting Churches. The Nonconformnist prints a 
table indicating that in thirty towns, with populations of 
from 20,000 to 50,000, the Establishment provides forty-three 
per cent. of the sittings, and non-established Churches fifty 
six per cent. In the old cathedral cities the Church still pro- 
vides more than half the religious accommodations. The most 
rapid increase has been made by the Presbyterians, then by 
the Methodists, the New Connection, the Wesleyans, the Bap- 
the Congregationalists, and last, the Episcopalians. 
Some of the Church clergy have ayowed themselves in favor 
of the dissenting movement. The Vicar of Buling recently 
preached in a nenconformist pulpit, to show that he con- 
sidered the time had come when it was the duty of the Evan- 
gclical party in the Church to manifest their sympathy with 
the advocates of a Free Church of England, 


and 


and in Parliament step 


lishment is taken. 


| tists, 


Although the Pope complains sorely, in his last 
Allocution, of the persecutions to which the Church is sub- 
mitted, particularly by the Italian Government, he does not 
appear to be completely dejected in consequence, He lately 
received a deputation of Roman ladies, who gave him an 
albtum containing one hundred thousand signatures of persons 
lof high rank who still held his Holiness in profoundest re- 
spect; and in expressing his thanks for the gift, he said; “I 
think the present state of the Church is something like water, 


which, you know, the more it is compressed in one direction, 
the higher it rises in another. The Church is not exactly 
compressed, but it is most certainly oppressed, and the more 
it is so, the more exalted become the virtues of its members, 
1 rather rejoice at these persecutions.” In the Allocution re- 
ferred to, delivered December 24th, before twenty-two car- 
dinals, besides condemning the acts of the Italian Parliament, 
which summon the clergy to serve in the army, deprive the 
bishops of the faeulty of teaching, and tax the property of 
the Church with heavy burdens, the Pope recalls the * cruel 
persecutions” of the Jesuits in the German Empire, and adds 
| that some parts of Switzerland are pursuing the same path. 
| is Holiness also speaks of Spain, declaring that the Clergy 
| Dotation Law is opposed to the Concordats and to justice. 


There is aschism among the Armenians of Coustantinople, 
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who, by rebellion and stratagem, have deprived the Roman 
Catholics of their immunities. On the other hand, the Pope 
rejoices at the constancy and activity of the clergy in all these 
countries, and puts his chief reliance on them to defend the 
rights of the Church. Evidently the Papal waters aro trou- 
bled, 


~ 





OBITUARY. 
4 JOSHUA LEAVITT, D.D. 


TPAHE venerable Dr. Joshua Leavitt died at the house 

of his son, in this city, on Thursday last, of apoplexy, 
aged seventy-eight years. He was born in Heath, Franklin 
Co., Mass., in September, 1794, and graduated at Yale in 1814. 
After studying Jaw, and opening an office in Putney, Vt., he 
went to the Yale Theological Seminary, and, graduating there, 
settled as a Congregational minister in Stratford, Conn., where 
he remained four years. In 1828 he came to this city as Secre- 
tary of the American Seamen's Friend Society and editor of 
the Sailor’s Magazine. In 1831, he became the editor of the 
Evangelist, which had been started the year before to advocate 
what were then called “* new measures ’’—a phrase used to de- 
scribe the special instrumentalities then in vogue for the pro- 
motion of revivals. The paper under his management rendered 
valuable service to the anti-slavery cause in the * mob period,” 
from 1834 to 1836. In 1837, he became editor of the Emancipa- 
tor, at that time the organ of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. It was subsequently transferred to the New York 
Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society, and finally sold to Dr. 
Leavitt himself, who removed it to Boston, where, fora time, 
he also conducted a daily paper in the interest of the Liberty 
party. In 1848, the Independent was started, with Dr. Leavitt 





as office editor—a position which he held until the infirmities | 


of age compelled him to take a less laborious place. 


He re- | 


mained connected with the paper to the very day of his death, | 


always comyiling the “ Ministerial Register" and frequently 


writing fr the editorial page upon topics in which he was | 


specially interested. He was also a frequent contributor to the 
paper in other departments; and to the very last the produc- 
tions of his pen were remarkable for clearness of statement 
and logical power. He rendered valuable service to the Tem- 
perance cause. and wasan earnest champion of Cheap Postage 
and Free-Trade. His wife and three sons survive him. 





The Week. - 


(From Tuesday, Jan. 14, to Monday, Jan, 20.) 


The House of Representatives decided on Thursday 
to repeal that section of the Appropriation Bill which author- 
izes the payment to the Pacific railroads, of half rates on 
freight and passenger charges for Government account. 

Tho Tweed trial has progressed with considerable 
speed, considering the obstacles which have been thrown in 
the way. The evidence thus far has been mainly devoted to 
the modus operandi of putting claims through the * proper 
channel,”” under Connolly's comptrollership. 

Articles, or useful substances, manufactured from 
what was formerly considered waste material, are to form a 
group by themselves in the Vienna Exhibition. Furnace 
slags, scraps of tin and leather, and the like, will be repre- 
sentel. We fear that America will inake, by comparison, a 
poor show in this department. 


Dr. Livingstone is again heard from, this time through 
carriers who brought letters from Unyanyembe to Zanzibar. 
Tho Stanley-Herald supplies had arrived, and the veteran ex- 
plorer started off on his proposed survey of the great lake 
region. Willhe if he is ever heard from again, make his ap- 
pearance on the White Nile or on the Congo? 


Napoleon was buried near Chiselhurst, on Wecdnes- 
day. High officials were present to represent the English 
Court, delegates from various imperialist classes in France 
attended, and an enormous crowd of English spectators as- 
sembled. The various courts of Europe have assumed mourn- 
ing, in accordance with royal usage. 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton died in London, on Saturday, 
aged seventy-cight years. He is best known to the public by 
his very numerous novels, but he wrote several historical 
and political works, six or eight dramas, some of which have 
been very popular, and a number of poems, original and 
translated. He has likewise been active as a politician for 
the last forty years. 

Commissioner Clark, of Massachusetts, reports upon 
the insurance companies that, when the fire occurred, 170 
companics were doing business in whole or in part within the 








| such 
| sylvania 


State, 33 of them “ clandestinely,”’ and the rest under charter. | 


Of these, 147 lost by the fire, $l went into bankruptey, 26 of 
those being Massachusetts companies. 
about $56,500,000, of which nearly a quarter, £40,000,000, will be 
paid. 


The total losses were | 


Minister Sickles must have obeyed Mr. Fish's instruc- | 


tions to the letter in imparting the contents of the October 
note to the Madrid Government. He was told to do it with- 
out giving offense, and here we have a cable telegram to the 
effect that Senor Zorilla, President of the Council, has denied 
before the Cortes all knowledge of such a communication as 
that which we described last week. He further declared that 
no Government has, to his knowledge, mentioned the subject 
of slavery in any official correspondence. Perhaps Minister 
Sickles could not find a translator equal to the task of render- 
ing vigorous English into Castilian of like force. 

* Boffin’s Bower” is in Boston, at No. 815 Washing- 
ton Street. The name in itself savors rather of the unre- 
putable, but all that we know about it is derived from a para- 
graph in the Globe, and is praiseworthy. A meeting of 
working-women was held at this * bower" on Wednesday, 
whereat a plan was proposed looking to the opening of a 
house for the instruction of unemployed women in the arts 
of housekeeping and domestic service. Expenses are to be 
paid, in part, at least, by the receipts of a laundry and a cook- 
ing establishment, the first of which will do up clothes in the 
best manner and at the lowest rates, and the last will sead out 


| neer, and presumably the rest of the train's * crew,” 


| ete. 


——oe 





meals to whoever wants them, at Holly Tree Coffee-room 
prices. The curriculum of this institution will include mar- 
keting, and graduates will surely be in demand at the best of 
wages. 


Among the valuables lost at the siege of Richmond 
was the old seal of Virginia. When it became necessary to 
have a new one, the original motto, Sic Semper Tyrannia, 
being in bad odor because Mr. Lincoln's assassin used it as he 
fired the fatal shot, was discarded, and “ Liberty and Union” 
was adopted in its place. The old seal has lately been found 
and the Legislature has restored it, motto and all, to ita for- 
mer honors, that is to say, the old seal is so nearly worn out 
that a new one has to be cut; but it will bear the time-hon- 
ored words which are surely just as significant now as they 
were before Wilkes Booth so conspicuously misapplied them, | 








Agricultural colleges are, n0 doubt, very admirable. 
but to promise five hundred thousand acres of the public land 
to every State and Territory which may have such a college | 


five years from date, is a little over liberal. The Senate does | 
not think so, inasmuch as it has passed Mr. Morrill’s measure, 
known as the Agricultural and Industrial Arts’ College Bill, 
and probably the temptation offered by land worth altogether 
about $20,000 will be too much for the House, virtuous as it | 
is. The “setting off” of some two score plots of land, of the 
size mentioned above, will afford opportunities for dove-tail- 
ing, and morticing, and patchwork of various kinds, such as 
no Congressinan can well afford to ignore. 


From and after the 4th day of March, 1873, Federal 
office-holders are prohibited from accepting or holding * any 
office under and State or Territorial Government, or uncer | 
the charter or ordinances of any municipal corporation ;"" and 
further, that the acceptance or continued holding “of any 
such office will be regarded as a resignation of the Federal 
office.” A few obviously just exceptions are made, to wit: 
* judicial offices under the constitution of the United States,” 
including justices of the peace, notaries public, sheriffs, ete., 
Deputy-postmasters, whose official emoluments do not 
exceed $600 per annum, are also allowed to hold State offices, 
provided the duties thereof do not interfere with those of | 
the Federal appointment. Such is the substance of a special | 
order from the President, dated January Ilith. It will be 
welcomed by all save interested office-holders, as in harmony 
with the President's well-known personal opinions as to Civil | 
Service Reform, 


Senator Sherman spoke on Thursday concerning the | 
return to specie payments, and reported from the Finance 


Cominittee a bill which is supposed to embody his views. Its 
most remarkable provision is contained in the first 
section, which authorizes and requires the Secretary of 


the Treasury ‘on the Ist day of January, 1874," to pay (at 
the New York Sub-Preasury) to any holder of $1,000 in cur- 
rency, or, multiple thereof, an equal amount of gold coin, 
or, at his option, an equal amount of coupon or registered 
5 per cent. bonds, redeemable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years. The second section removes 
all restrictions on the circulation of National Banks after the 
Ist of July next, provided bonds be deposited as security. 
Banks redeeming their notes after July Ist, 1874, except gold 
banks, are exempted from the obligation to hold reserves, 
The other sections are of minor interest, but we have named 
enough items to show that asharp debate on the bill, and 
sweeping amendments, may be looked for, 


The weathcr-office told us, several days ago, that the 
present moving zone of high barometers and low thermome- 
ters was on its way eastward, und announced, at the same | 
time, that an arrangement had been mado with the Postmaster- 
General still further to increase the usefulness of the daily re- 
ports through the mails, to such post-offices as can be reached 
daily. It is proposed, and the necessary orders have been 
issued, to divide the States east of the Mississippi into districts 
of about two hundred miles in diameter, the approximate 
center being a regular telegraphic signal station whence two 
synopses of the daily report will be mailed to every post- 
master who can be reached by six o'clock P.M. One of these 
will at onee be posted on a bulletin board furnished by the 
bureau, and the other will be used at discretion. When this 
system gets fairly into working order, and outlives the criti- 
cisms of local prophets, it will prove highly useful to inland 
communities which are not reached by the telegraph. 


Water in a fluid state reigned last week almost as des- 
potically as it did a fortnight since in the shape of snow. We 
read bridges carried away, east and west, before the 
rising floods. Last Friday morning, the Delaware river 
followed the examplo of its Western brothers, rising with 
suddenness and vigor that the rails on the Penn- 
railroal bridge at Trenton were cight inches 
under water, and the carly passenger trains went across 
under circumstances which frightened travelers and rail- 
road authorities to a degree that travel was per- | 
emptorily stopped. Meanwhile an engine and a train of 
cars, loaded with iron, were sent upon the swaying bridge to 
hold it down. The water nearly reached the locomotive fires, | 
but the superadded weight served its purpose, and the flood 
subsided, leaving the bridge as good as ever, Who says thot 
we have not good discipline on our railroads, when an engi- 


of 


such 


aouey 
orders after this fashion. Perhaps it was a little reckless, but 
no matter—it was successful! The thaw was as widespread | 
as the storm, and together they have done a deal of damage 
in breaking wires, throwing trains off the track, washing 
away embankments, and causing delays to travel and business 
in general. 


Consolidation of railroads is looked upon by the 
State Board cf Massachusctts as inevitable, and from the care- | 
ful statistics which appear in their report concerning govern- | 
ment supervision and management abroad, it would seem | 
that Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr., and his associates, are not quite 
sure but that the State may some time find it expedient to 
take a hand in running the roads herself. At any rate, con- 
solidation is in order now, for the longest line under one man- 
agement within the State is only 270 miles, and the average is 
61 miles. The commissioners, even with New York's expe- 
rience, in re Evie and Central railroads before them, are of the | 
opinion that if a State government. is good for anything, it | 
can hold large corporations to account more strictly than it 
can smal! ones, always provided that the corporations are too 


| look back upon, is, in the last degree, discouraging. 


| imbursement 


| company ? 


appears that the “Samana Bay Company ” 


any 
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upright to offer bribes, and Legislatures too honest to receive 
them. We notice that this report was promptly followed by 
the introduction of a Bill in the State Assembly consolidat- 
ing the Fitchburg, Vermont & Massachusetts, and Troy & 
Boston railroads under the title of the ** Hoosac Tunnel Rail- 
road Company,” the State share in the tunnel to be included, 
The capital will amount to $28,000,000, a sum which may enable 
Boston to develop a railroad ring almost of metropolitan pro- 
portions. It will be remembered in this connection, however, 
that Fisk failed to get control of the Massachusetts and 
Connecticut Legislatures, although he tried the same tactics 
there which were successfully used in New York, ‘ 
Senator Caldwell, of Kansas, has been before the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, to answer certain 
charges as to the manner of his election. The examination 
has unexpectedly brought out a state of things which, seeing 
that Kansas has barely a dozen years of political history to 
It seems 


| to have been an understood thing between Mr. Caldwell and 


the opposition candidate, ex-Governor Carney, that the elec- 
tion was nerely a question of dollars, For fifteen thousand, 
Carney agreed to withdraw. It then became necessary to 
secure the Legislature, which was done by purchasing votes 
ot legislators, who appear to haye been classified in Mr, C,"3 
memoranduim-book as expensive or cheap, according as they 
cost #000 or only $1,000. These little: arrangements seem 
to have been talked over at Topeka with the utmost freedom, 
the popular view of honorable gentlemen being, that the exe 
penses to which they, as individuals, had been subjected in 
securing their elections, must be made up. It was not held 
to be quite the “square thing” for a member to receive re- 
for such expenses, and then fail to vote as 
agreed; but then, what can one expect in a miscellaneous 
Altogether, Caldwell’s election cost him $60,000, 
and was considered cheap at that; for report has it that he 
was ready to spend four times that amount. The question 


| naturally arises, Who did Mr. Caldwell look to for relmburse- 


ment tor his expenses, and where, in the political mind, does 
this ascending scale of reimbursement end? 


Yankee enterprise has developed this week in a 
new phase, the erection, namely, on a commercial basis, of 
what we may almost term un independent State, comprising 
the Bay and Peninsula of Samana. This tract of land is some 
230 square miles in extent, includes the best harbor on the 
island, and is the same as that which was so much talked about 
at the time of the famous San Domingo negotiations a year 
ago. Since we last mentioned San Domingo affairs, a state of 
unwonted peace hus existed under the rule of Baez, as a sort 
of provisional presidcat. Rumors concerning a com bination 
of capitalists have been circulated for some time, and it now 
has effected an 
arrangement with the Baez Government whereby a lease of 
the most extraordinary charactcr has been signed and only 
awaits ratification by a popular vote, the favorable result of 
which is considered certain, In brief, a company made up of 
such men as Alden B, Stockwell, Samuel G. Howe, Paul N. 
Spofford, 8. L. M. Barlow, Henry Clewes, and George M. Pull- 
man, have leased the tract mentioned above for $150,000 a 
year, for ninety-nine years, The provisions of this instrument 
allow the company to do just about as it pleases, all differ- 
ences with the Dominican Government to be settled by 
European arbitration, where Dominican law seems to be in- 
adequate. Practically, the treaty which the United States 
Senate rejected has been bought up by a private concern, To 
begin with, 8,000 shares at $100 each are to be issucd, and a vote 
of two-thirds of the authorized capital may increase the num- 
ber of these shares as occasion arises. One of the most note- 
worthy provisions of the lease is what would be called a land 
job at Washington. It grantsasquare league of public land for 
every linear league of railroad constructed, and for every three 
leagues of telegraph wire crected. As the Dominican Goy- 
ernment rules over only about 2,000 square leagues of territory 
in all, and owns only a fraction of that, the absorption of land 
may, other things being cqual, be quite rapid. The United 
States Government, it is asserted, has nothing whatever to do 
with this transaction, and Americans resident at Samana will 
be no more sheltered “ by the eagle’s pinions”’ than are those 
who live in London or Paris. Developments of this curious 
arrangement will be watched with great interest. 


Testimony before the Crédit Mobilier Investigating 
Committee still occupies a large space in the daily journals, 
During the week Mr. Dawes bas testified that he invested 
$1,000 in the stock; that he received a dividend of 35 per 
cent.; that on learning that the company was threatened with 
process of law, he retired froin the arrangement, refunding 
the dividend, and receiving from Mr. Ames ten per cent. on 
his investment. Mr. Garfield suysthat he had a chance to sub- 
scribe, but after a year’s consideration concluded to let it 
alone. Mr. Schofield agreed to take ten shares of the Credit 
Mobilier stock, but better of it and tcok Union 
Pacifie paying a small balance square 
accounts. Never had any dividends; indeed, never heard of 
until long afterward, Senator Patterson bought some 
Union Pacific stock from Mr. Ames, and sold itat a fair profit. 
He wishes that he bad t it nore, and ix no way Cisposed 
to hide his share the transaction, which he claims was 
perfectly honorable, Senator Wilson inycsted some of his 
wife’sinoney, with the understanding that no more logislation 


thought 


stock instead, to 






our 
in 


touching the affairs of the company would be called for. 
When the offairs of the Crédit Mobilier became involved, he 
went to Mr. Ames und erranged to cance! the bargain, re- 
fusing to aecept the dividend of £Alt which had already 
accrued. Mr. Bingham, by his own account, favested £2,000 


Morers, 
gonthanen whose names we 
1 story of partly concluded 
d honorably, ‘ras they 
With third house" are com- 
ing forward and giving testimony which coincides very well 
with that alrendy described. That is tosay.,a good many mem- 
bers saw the danwes andavoided it: a good many more did not 
and do not sce that anything Cishonorable has been Cone, or 
could have been done. The Crédit Mobilicr was, as every one 
interested has for sometime known, 2 combination of Union 
Pacific Directors to secure the construction-contracts, Thus 
far the evidence before the committees goes to show that the 
road cost well nigh double what it should have cost, the 
twenty or thirty millions of profits going to the contractors, 
and where they * wouid do the most good.” 


and received $6,500 within four years or thercabout, 
Colfax, Blaine, end most of the 
mentioned last week, tell th 
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Scientific and Sanitary, 


SUPERHEATED STEAM. 


A“ di 
/ 
ih up 


steampipes used for warmin 
that woodwork near the pipes may be ignited by 
steam in this condition; and this assertion has been 
vigorously denied. Theoretically, there is nothing to 
prevent steam, when heated apart from water, from 
acquiring enormous temperature. It may 
red-hot or white-hot, and impart this heat to iron 
pipes; and nobody denies that in such a case combus- 
tible material ontside the pipes might be ignited. But 
the conditions of ordinary boilers should not permit 
It cannot take place so 


posed danger from superheated steam in 
iz dwellings. If is alleged 


tor 


heeome 


such superheating of steam. 
long as the 
tact with that part only of the fire-back or boiler 
which holds water. Moreover, when steam is super- 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


1D deal has been said lately about the | 


| motion. 


fire employed to generate steam is in con- | 
| that 


heated, it is no more and no less dangerous than super- 
heated air. A renal danger, commoi to the use of 
steam and air, lies in the process of drying all the | 


wood-work of a house, carried on through years; and 
bringing about a tinder-like condition, in which slight 
uch as sparks, cinders, or lucifer matches may 
e combustion of unexpected and astonishing 
for kindlings is not half so 
thoroughly dry as the wood-work of our houses be- 
ter years of heating and ventilation. 
particularly the case 
nothing to prevent the wood 


Causes, 
produ 


fury. ho wood we use 





eomes nf This is 
where absence of paint leaves 
from surrendering its 
inoisture to the hungry currents of heated air. Beams, 
joists and floor-boards are in this condition. 


Another danger, peculiar to steam, is that of expio- 
sion, which may take place when the pipes are in any 
way obstructed , for instance, with ice—so as to pre- 





vent the circulation of water or steam, 


e 


People should 
be careful about firing up under such circumstances ; 


and, 2bove all, no boilers should be used without safety- 
valves, though the intended pressure be never so low. 





GLACIERS ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 

| T will be remembered that living g 
lored by Mr. Clarence King a year or more 

Mount Shasta, in Northern California, and if 
known that the traces of glacial action have 
bundantly found throughout the Sierra Nevada 
by Whitney, Blake, and ail other geological travelers 
in that region. But Mr. John Muir 


laciers were 

CX] 
ago, on 
is well 
been a 


communicates 


—— ———— 


something comparatively new and startling when he | 


announces & number of live glaciers in the Merced 
group of the Sierra, on Mounts Lyell, McClure, Hoff- 
mann, Red Mountain, ete. These mountains are near 
the Yosemite valley, and the discovery of active gla- 
ciers in their cafions is an interesting confirmation of 


the theory which attributes that mighty chasm, in | 


part at least, to glacial agencies. This part of the 
Sierru has been repeatedly visited by Prof. Whitney's 
corps; and it may seem strange that the glaciers have 
not been noticed before. The fact appears to be that 
they are small, and have been considered as snow- 
banks merely. Mr. Muir has demonstrated by meas- 
uring their movement, as well as examining their 
substance and form, that they are truly glaciers. 
ascribes the peculiar narrow, deep and precipitous 
cafions of the Sierra, of which the Yosemite may be 
called a huge example, to ice-action, in connection 
with a peculiar structure and clearage of the granite 
rocks. If under ice-action he includes the effects of 
sub-glacial torrents, we agree with him. His account 
is given in the Overlund Monthly for December. 
A, CCORDING to Prof. Karl Koch, it appears, 
says the Editor of Silliman’s Journal, that the 
“ Garab,”? upon which the Psalmist represents the ex- 
iled Jews as hanging their harps, is not the weeping 
willow, nor @ willow at all, but a poplar. Linnaeus, 
it will be remembered, named the weeping willow 
Salix Babylonica, in the belief of the currené tradition 
that this was the tree associated so poetically with the 
pathetic strains of the sacred bard. But Ranwolf long 
ago concluded that this was a mistake. We are senti- 
mentally sorry that those harps were hung on such a 
giggling, giddy tree as the poplar, instead of the grace- 
fully sorrowful weeping willow. But it must be re- 
membered that the willow is not a good tree to hang 
anything on, and furthermore, that, as now appears, 
the Salix Babyloniea, the hardiness of which attests a 
cooler climate than that of Mesopotamia, should be re- 
ferred to a Chinese or Japanese origin. Its Linnwean 
specific name gives way to that of Sulix Pendula, 
which is purely descriptive. 


STAR-DRIFTING, 
| > HUGGINS has published the result of his 
: spectroscopic observations on the nebula of 
Orion, and on various stars. In the nebula-spectrum 
he finds four lines, one of which he is inclined to re- 
gard as probably due to nitrogen, while another 
agrees nearly in position with a strong line of iron, 
and the third and fourth seem to be two of the hydro- 
Zen lines, With regard to the stars, he gives two 
tables, indicating stars which are apparently moving 
towards and from the sun, respectively. In the former 
class are included Arcturus and Vega; in the latter 
Sirius, Betelgeux, Rigel, Castor, and possibly Aldeba- 
ran. These are buta few of those in the tables, which 
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include eleven stars approaching, and nineteen rece- 
ding from the sun. The apparent rate of motion varies 


from 26 to 50 miles per second, or (correction being 


| 


made for the earth’s motion) 12 to 60 miles per second. | 
But these figures must not be taken as those of the ac- | 


tual motion of the fixed stars in space, since a certain 
part of theso observed velocities must be due to solar 
Dr. Huggins says, “ It will be observed that, 
speaking generally, the stars which the spectroscope 
shows to be moving from the carth (Sirtus, ete.) are 
situated in a part of the heavens opposite to Hercules, 


towards which the sun is advancing, while the stars in | 


the neighborhood of this region (Arcturus, etc.) show a 
motion There are in the stars already 
observed exceptions to this general statement ; and 
there are some other Considerations which appear to 
show that the sun’s motion in space is not the only, or 
even, in all the chief cause of the observed 
proper motions of the stars. There can be little doubt 
in the observed stellar movements we have to 
do with two other independent movements—namely, 
bmovement common to certain groups of stars, and 
also &@ motion peculiar to each star.’’ These observa- 
tions confirm, to someextent, the theory of Mr. Proc- 
tor, already stated in our columms, of the drift of stars 
But it will doubtless be admitted that, in 
view of the complex nature of the problem, further 
confirmation is desirable. Certainly, the complete 
aualysis of stellar motions cannot yet be made. 


of approach, 
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SAVINGS AND DOINGS, 

7." Dy THANKS.—"T feel vexed 
it. and out of temper with Ben,” cried Mark, “that I 
really must———" 

“Do something in revenge?” 

** No; look over iny Book of Thanks. 

“What's that?” said Cecilia, as she saw him turning over 
the leaves of a Copy-book nearly full of writing, in a rewnd 
text hand. 

* Here it is,’ said Mark, then read aloud: 

** March 8, Ben lent me his hat.’ 

“ Here again: ‘Jan. 4. When I lost my shilling, Ben made 
it up to me kindly.’ Wel,’ 
the leaf, ** Ben is a good boy, after all.” 

** What do you note down in that book ?" said Cecilia, look- 
ing over his shoulder with some curiosity. 

“All the kindnesses that are ever shown me; you would 
wonder how many they are. I find a great deal of good from 
marking them down, Tdo not forget them, as 1 might do if 


Book oF 


sO 


inquired his cousin, Cecilia, 


observed the boy, turning down 


} th 


under the table, and says, “ Now, towch her off, parson.” Had 
he been about the world less, he would hardly have taken that 
for an invitation to say grace. 


—The dentist who made the newspapers luminous in 
the holiday time with his big type of ** Make your sweetheart 
a present of a new set of teeth,’ was not out of his reckoning 
if he lived in South Jersey. On the Jersey coast the great 
ambition of young and old is to have a bran new set of teeth. 
Recently a young woman presented her jaw to a dentist at 
Tom's River; the dentist said he had not the conscience, or 
want of it, to pull out such good teeth as she had, “ they 
simply wanted a little filling.”” But the damsel objected to his 
“jaw,” and insisted upon clear gums and she got them! They 
say new teeth look so nice.—Exrchange, 


—The Neapolitan papers record the curious fact that 
the local authorities have granted permission to Madame 
Thalberg to preserve tho embalmed body of her famed hus- 
band ina glass case, above ground, at the villa of her father, 
the celebrated Lablache, where she resides, 

“Mr. Jones,” said a clergyman, on a pastoral visit, 
“T don't see you and Mrs, Jones at Church on Sunday even- 
ings.” * Well, no,” replied Mr. Jones; “ my wife has to stay 
aut home to take care of the children, and, as it comes rather 
hard on her, I stay to keep her company.” “ Why, how is 
that? don't you keep any servants?" “Oh, yes! we keep 
two; but they don't allow us any privileges!” 

—There are about half a dozen Arctic explorations 
now in the hyperborean regions among the ice, and appre- 
hensions are already excited that one of these is cither lost or 
in trouble, and suggestions are made that some steps should 
be taken to hunt it up, or ascertain its fate. This is the old 
story.—Boston Globe, 

—* What do you call that?” indignantly asked a cus- 
tomer at a cheap restaurant, pointing at an object that he had 
discovered in his plate of hash. ‘* Wristband, with 
button attached, sir,” said the waiter, briskly. ‘ Well, do you 
consider that a proper thing for aman to find in his hash?’ 
asked the customer, in wrath. “Good heavens, sir!" cried 
would you expect to find a ten-dollar silk um- 


sleeve- 





> waiter, ‘* 


brella in a fifteen cent plate of hash?’ 
| ] 


| whic 


i only trusted to my memory, so I hope that T am not often | 
ungrateful; and when I am cross or out of temper, L almost | 


always feel good-humored aguin if 
book.”"—New Jerusalem Messenger. 


I only lock over my 


SHAKING Hanps.—There is nothing more charac- 
teristic (says Sydney Smith) than in shakes of the hand. I 
have classified them, There is the hich official —the body erect, 
and a rapid shot shake, near the chin, 

the flat hand introduced into your palm, and hardly con- 
scious of its contiguity. The digital 
There is the 
when your hand is seized in an iron grasp, betokening rude 
health, warm heart, and distance from the metropolis, but 


your fingers unbroken. The next to this is the retentive 
shake—one which, beginning with vigor, pauses, as it were, to 


take a breath, but without relinquishing its prey, and, before 
you are aware, begins again, till you feel anxious as to the re- 
sult, and have no shake left in you. 


SENATOR BrowntLow.—Looking down from my place, 
near the reporter's gallery (Lalways hover, Peri-like, just out- 
side of that), [caught sight, on a senatorial desk, of the familiar 
shake of an attenuated foot, and looking again, saw Mr. Brown- 
low in his seat, still utterly unchanged, after the great change, 
which, several years ago, left him a wreck in all but his keen 
intellect and inflexible will. There was the same pallid and 
impassive face, the same wasted, helpless, and tremulous fig- 
ure—a figure which the waves of political agitation seem to 
break against, and pass round, but never move—which seems 
to have no reality about it, unless it be the power to occupy, 
till the live man comes, Yet there is something grand in the 
never-say die spirit of the grim, old fighting parson of Ten- 
nessee.—CGrace Greenwood, in .N. ¥. Times, 


—Massachusetts will be more unbearably puffed up 
than ever on learning that certain Icelandic chronicles lately 
translated by the Royal Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen 
distinctly describe its discovery, under the title of Vinland, 
in the year 1002, nearly five centurics before the rest of Amer- 
ica was heard of. Hereafter, instead of calling any Massachu- 
setts man an ass, it will be proper to speak of him as a Norse. 

N.Y. World. 


—When Mrs. Stanton was delivering her lecture on 


| the “Coming Girl,’ in Green Bay, the other night, she told 





how her father, when they were going over the Highlands of 
Scotlond together, had a pair of boots made for her, and how 
she walked therein just as many miles as he, and just as well. 
After the lecture, a bronze-faced, furzy individual stepped 
around to the green-room, and, putting forth a knotted palm, 


There is the mortmain | 


one finger held out, much | 
shakus rusticus— | 


—That was a good, though rather a severe pun, 
by a student in one of our the 
naries, when he asked, “* Why is Professor 


vivalist of the age?” 


h was mace ological semi- 
the greatest re- 
nnd, on wl giving it up, said: ** Because 


at the close of every sermon there is a ‘great awakening,’ '— 
Index, 

—Perhaps the severest criticism, in an epigrammatic 
the mistakes of Napoleon TIT. was that of 


are *o more faults to commit.” 


form, passed on 
Thiers—* There 

Professor Tyndall has perfected a new respirator for 
firemen, whereby they can breathe frecly in burning build- 
ings. 

—Despite the large amount of rubber goods destroyed 
by the Boston fire, sicak remains at twenty-two cents, 

—One of a party of friends, referring to an exquisite 
musical composition, said: 
away when I hear it.” 
the company. 

—Silver to the value of $8,000,000 has been mined and 
brought to market from Utah during the year now drawing 
to a close, 


“That song always carries ma 
“Can anybody sing it?’ asked a wit in 


—The young lady who thought she could make her 


|} voice clear by straining it, made a great mistake, 
producing a strong sense of relief on your part when you find 





said, “An’ wi’ ye shek haan's wi’ the maan thaat wha made 


the booties for ye?” and there he was. She did. 

—The Pacific Railroad thinks it can defy the snows 
this winter, even if they are as severe as those of last. Over 
the mountains it has raiscd its track for one hundred miles 
from one to seven feet, so that the winds will keep it clear; 
snow-sheds over the track have beeen built for an aggregate 
distance of fifteen miles; the snow fences have been extended 
to eighty miles; and the monster snow-plows of a weight of 
thirty-five tons are building to open the blockades that may, 
in spite of precautions, come from long and severe storms. 


—Down among the mountains of Maine lives a rough 
specimen of a farmer, well-to-do as it goes with his neighbors, 
but seldom seen atchurch. A new minister came into the 
place, and, in calling among the people, happened one day to 
reach Uncle Luther’s just at dinner-time. He was invited to 
come in, and when dinner was on the table, to “ hitch up his 
chair," When they were all seated, Uncle Luther nuged him 


re ne 


—A St. Louis paper says: “ Half a dozen murderers 
are in this city, awaiting the tedious formality of acquittal.” 


The Little Folks, 
THE END OF THE RAINBOW. 


BY MRs. H. HUDSON HOLLY. 





Part I.—How Este Lost Her DOLL. 


HE long summer's day was almost over, and all 
nature rejoiced in the cool evening breeze and 
approaching dew-fall. Behind the verdant hills, 
draped in their purple shadow robes, the great red sun 
would soon sink to rest, amid the glory of crimson 
clouds; whife, on the other hand, rose the harvest-moon, 
broad and bright. A hum of insects filled the air, the 
birds were chirping a good-night song, and in men’s 
houses the little children, too, were nestled in downy 
cots, and dreaming of toys and games far more beauti- 
ful and charming than those of the day. 

Little Elsie was soon to follow her younger sisters 
and brothers to bed, but still she lingered under the 
tall trees, Whose drooping branches shaded the velvet 
lawn, and watched with her large and serious blue eyes 
the yellow harvest-moon, which sailed so slowly and 
majesticallythrough thesky. In her arms she held fast 
her favorite doll; which she loved so dearly—yes, al- 
most as well as a real mother loves her bapy! And 
now she was singing it tosleep with the little song which 
her mother had taught her: 

BONG. 


It's oh! for a boat—a fairy boat! 
Afar in the evening sky to float. 
We'd sail away to the broad bright sun, 
And pull out bis sunbeams one by one; 
And then we would go to each tiny star, 
And find where the ends of the rainbow are! 
But we'd take care and not rove too far, 
Test the man in the moon should put out bis long claw 
Aud pull us right into the moonie-oh | 

E-oh! e-oh! 
And pull us right into the moonic-oh | 


Old man, I wonder what you do 

Away up there in the sky so blue? 

Do you teach your little dog funny tricks, 

And make him jump over your faggot of sticks? 
Or do you make beautiful moonshine toys, 
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To givo in their dreams to good little boys ? 
We'd like to know—but we daren’t go far 
Lest you should put out your great long claw 
And pull us right into the moonie-oh! 

E-oh! e-oh! 
And lock us up tight in the moonie-oh ! 


“There—the darling is asleep,’ she continued. 
‘Come, dolly, lot us take a little nap together, till mam- 
ma calls us in.’’ So they lay down side by side on the 
soft grass, and soon Elsie’s blue eyes were fast closed. 
The doll, however, stared on as unwinkingly as ever. 

But what is this? Over the clear sky black storm- 
clouds are gathering; the muttering of thunder is 
heard, and presently the first heavy drops are patter- 
ing on the leaves. Out from the vine-clad porch ran 
Klsie’s mother, looking anxiously for her little girl, and 
seeing her asleep under the tree, she hastened to her 
and awoke her, crying, ** Come, my darling, hurry in, a 
storm is coming, and it is growing late.”’ 

Little Elsic started to her feet. ‘* Yes, dear mamma,” 
sho answered: “ Iwill come, but oh! where is my doll?’ 

Sure enough the beautiful doll had disappeared! and 
though they looked far and near, if was nowhere to be 
found. Wildly, Elsie searched, sobbing, meanwhile, as 
though ber heart would break—in vain! in vain! 

But now the rain came fast and thick; and the 
mother, catching Elsie in her arms, hastened to the 
house, saying, “* Don’t ery, my darling, to-morrow we 
shall find her, never fear.” 

The lightning pierced the sky with ita awful lances; 
and loud thunder-claps resounded through the air, but 
just as the sun dipped behind the hills, his rays parted 
the clouds, and shone redly on their dark 
breaste, glittering with rain-drops. 

§* Look, lo rk, Elsie!" 
seated by t 

Poor E 
on her great loss. “Oh, Uncle Fritz!" 
“where can my doll be, do you think?” 

“Where 7? repeated her uncle, laughing, ** why, at the 
end of the rainbow to be sure? Don’t you know the 
Mairies have stolen her, and hidden her there, where 
they keep their pots of gold and jewels?’ 

‘And sheuld I find hey if 1 went thither?” asked 
lsie, 

*Cortainly you would!’ 

* Fiave a care, Fritz!" here interrupted her mother, 
“ What nonsenseare you putting into the child's head ? 
It is alla story, my pet’ Come to bed, and to-morrow 
we will go to the town and buy another doll.” 

So saying, the mother undressed Elsie, and tucked 
her snugly in her little bed. But it was long before 
the child siept—she felt so lonely without her dear 
dolly, who always lay beside her on the pillow, close 
against her chubby cheek. And when at last her blue 
eyes closed, she had a strange and wonderful dream. 


1 
Snowe 


1» Window, “sec the beautiful rainbow.” 








Parv II.—Fatry Dreams. 

The littlo Elsie still lay in her downy bed, yet all at 
once it was as though it were morning; and she stood in 
the garden, flooded with golden sunshine, where the 
most beautiful flowers were blooming. And the flowers 
rustled aud bowed their graceful heads towards each 
other in the fresh breeze, as though they were whisper- 
ing wonderful secrets together. ‘“ Perhaps they can 
tell me where to flnd my doll,” thought Elsie; and then 
she fancied the roses nodded to her in a friendly way, 
and she asked the nearest blossom: ‘* Have you seen 
my doll, pretty rose?” 

**No, I have not seen her,’ answered the 
‘““ When the first sunbeams gilded the hill-top, I saw the 
Jark spring from his nest in the meadow, and heard his 
joyous psalm thrilling all the still air. Upward he 
soared, so far—so far that at last only the faint echo of 
his song returned to his listening mate below. Then, 
his lovely melody poured forth, he ended in a tender 
and liquid note, and slowly floated downwards. <A 
shot whistied through the sky—the cruel bullet pierced 
his tender breast. With a painful effort he fluttered 
his wings once more, and sank beside his mate, dead! 
dead!” 

“Oh, what sad things you tell me, pretty rose!” cried 
Fisie. ‘ You make me cry so—und don’t help me in 
the least.” 

“Ask the white lily,”’ replied the rose; and Elsie has- 
tened to inquire. 

Sut the white lily was a haughty lady, and concerned 
herself only with what happened in high life. ‘ What 
should I know about your silly doll?” she answered, 
drawing up her pale, proud head. * Tam one of the aris- 
tocracy! Up at the castle yonder is a stately dame, 
who, day and night, watches beside the carved and 
gilded cradle where reposes her only child, 
lord has a train of servanis to wait upon him; he is 


rose. 


milk, in a golden bowl; his robes are heavy with om- 
broidery, and cosily with the rarest webs of lace. 


What could Providence have meant by making him | 
deformed and sickly, while the little bare-footed cot- | 


tage children, who live just outside the gates, are beau- 
tiful as angels, and blooming with health? It is dis- 
tressing to see such encouragement of the democracy! 
We shall have a real revolution soon if this continues!” 

Elsie shook her head. ‘Iam sorry for the little lord, 
but I don’t know what you mean by ‘ the democracy’ — 
and I want to find my doll.” 

‘*Perhaps the evening blossoms can tell you where 
she is,’’ answered the lily. Elsie nodded, and ran to 
the purple night-shade, which bloomed in a sheltered 
nook near the fountain. The night-shade looked 





| 


eried her Uncle Fritz, who was | 
| sounds, more like the crouking of a 
io looked, but her thoughts were still fixed | 


she sighed, | 





sleepy, as though being up all night had rather fati- 
gued her, but she kindly roused herself at Elsie’s ques- 
tion. 

“No, dear child, I have not seen your dell—and yet I 
must have done so if the Fairies had taken her. All 
last night their tiny forms flitted about the sparkling 
fountain, and were reflected in the dimpling waters of 
its basin. They drank the dew from rose- leaves which 
they twisted into drinking-horns. They sang rollick- 
ing fairy songs, and told the merriest tales of their 
pranks with mortals; how they had bestowed on a 
miser pots of fairy-gold which turned to withered 
leaves by day-light, or stolen away a pretty little new- 
born baby, and left in its place a hidcous changeling 
imp. Then joining hands, they danced to an enchant- 
ing melody, that ravished the ear, but to which if any 
one listened, they were in danger of forgetting all 
earthly ties and duties, and following the fairies under- 
ground at cock-crow, to he their bound vassals for- 
ever. We flowers prudently stopped our ears, how- 
ever, and that is what you must doif you chance to be- 
hold them, little earth-maiden!"’ 

“The end of the rainbow!” cried Elsie, suddenly re- 
membering what Unele Fritz had told her.‘ There is 
where my doll is waiting for me. Oh, who can tell me 
how to reach it?” 

The merry fountain played on, and its dancing waters 
seemed to say: * We know—we know! 
giva us to tell?” 

“Ob, anything 


What will you 


you please!’ cried Elsie, eagerly, 


| “only help me find my dolf”’ 


“ Will you give your sweet, clear voice, which sounds 
like the singing of a bird?” said the fountain. 

“Yes, indeed, I will,” replied Elsie, aud even as she 
apoke, the words fell from her lips, in harsh, and broken 
raven than the 
sweet accents of a little child; while the fountain mur- 
mured on, more musically than before: ‘* To-night 
when the first moonbeam gilds our waters, if you can 
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edge of the precipice, and we will carry you safely 
down to where the rainbow ends. Your doll lies ina 
dainty nook, where the green water-weeds have made 
her a soft bed; and you have only to take her in your 
arms, and hurry home as fast as you can.” 

Full of joy the little maiden turned her fairy-bark, 
and fearleasly launched it the roaring torrent. 
Faint and dizzy she grew as the boat, quivering like an 
aspon-leaf, paused an instant on the brink, then 
plunged headlong into the gulf below! But as she 
reached the bottom of the fall, stunned and breathless, 
but quite safe, the waters parted in the midst—and, 
shining all over with the living hues of the rainbow, 
there, on her green bed, lay the doll! With a cry of joy, 
Elsie seized her treasure; and at the same instant sho 
sauk into a dcep sleep, and dreamt no more, 


on 


Part I1I.—Tue Last or rr. 

“Thank God, dear madam,” said the friendly voice of 
the good Doctor Ereckmann, “the crisis of the fever is 
past, and she sleeps sweethy. When she wakes it will 
be to a calmand healthy state.” 

“God be praised!” murmured the mother. “ Truly 
I feared He meant to take my darling. You cannot 
think, dear doctor, how wildly she has been raving in 
a hoarse, broken voice, about flowers and fairies, moon- 
beams and waterfalls—and, above all, the rainbow's 
Our Fritz tells her too many nonsensical stories." 
Yes! sleeping out on the damp grass, and getting wet 


| in the thunder-shower, had thrown our poor Elsie into 


ia strange 


find a fairy-boat, you can sail up its broad stream to | 


the moon. The old rman who lives there is perched 
high enough to have a famous look-out over the earth, 
aul if anybody knows where the he 
does.”" 

“Very well,” said Elsie, joyfully. © Til be here,” 
And away she ran, singing her little song as she went. 


rainbow ends 


Long and weary secmed the day; but at last, the sun | 
3 J 2 


put on his cloud night-cap, and the man in the moon, 


understanding the signal, lit up his lantern at once, | 


and sent a long silvery beam shooting down to the 
margin of the fountain. At the same moment, a 
broad-leaved catalpa let one of its white blossoms float 
downwards, and as it touched the moonbeam, if was 
transformed into a pearly boat, with gossamer sail and 
silver-oar. Elsie sprang in, and upward they floated, 
light as a bubble. 

Nay, then, how delightful it was in the blue sky! 
Far beneath, the earth lay stretched like a green table, 


; on which little toy houses and trees were scattered, The 


twinkling lights looked like the train of sparks ina 
burnt-out bit of paper—they shone so! and frequently 
glimmered out, one by one, as people went to rest. 

Now they drew near their journey’s end; and the 
man in the moon came to his door, and stretching out 
his long claw drew in the boat and Elsie together, and 
set them down safe in the moon. ‘ You are welcome, 
little earth maiden,” he said, in friendly tones. “ It is 
not often that I havea visitor; and I am dreadfully 
lonely here, with only nry little dog for company.” 

“Tm afraid I can't stay very long in,’’ answered 
Elsie, ** for Iam in a great hurry to find my doll. Can 
you te]l me where to go?” 

The man in the moon looked wise. 
secret,”’ he said. 
to pay me well for doing so.’ 

“But [haven't any money—I'm only a little child,” 
said Elsie. 

“You have beautiful long curis, and Tam as bald as 
a turnip,” said the man in the moon, ‘ Will you give 
me your curls, if I tell you?" 

“ Certainly Lwili!”’ cried Elsie, joyfully ; and straight- 
way her lovely golden hair fell off. The man in the 
moon gravely stuck the shining ringlets on his bare 
pate—where they looked so ridiculous that Elsie had 


“Tt is a great 
“T could not reveal it unless you were 


’ 





| 60, 


hard work not to laugh at him; which would not have | 
been respectful to such a venerable old gentleman. | 


Then, taking the child by the hand, he led her up to 


the highest hill in the neighborhood, and pointed out a 


vast cavern filled with the foam and spray of a mighty 
cataract. Spanning the water was an cternal rainbow ; 
so gorgeous, so translucent, that it was like the most 


| splendid jewels, of many-colored fire. 


The little | 


“That is the Cave of the Winds, where the rainbow 


| ends,” quoth the man in the moon; “ and I've heard it 
served with the finest white bread, and the richest | 


reported that the fairies have tucked away pretty much 
everything that has been lostin the last thousand years 
or so, among the crevices of the rocks. No doubt your 
doil is of the number,” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you!" cried Elsie, and spring- 


ing into her fairy-boat, she kissed her hand gratefully | 


to the man in the moon, and darted away. Fast and 
far they flew through the night, and when they reached 
the cataract of Niagara, the morning sun was glitter- 
ing on its spray, and the splendid rainbow shone forth 
in fullest glory. But how was Elsie to make her way 
through the foaming waters? ‘I shall be drowned!” 
she cried, *‘ and never reach my doll after all.”’ 

For a moment the hurrying torrents softened their 
uproar, and in a loud, hearty voice replied: * Never 
fear, little earth-maiden! Guide your fairy-boat to the 





a violent fever; and they had been obliged to cut off 
all her pretty curis. Sothere she lay in her white bed, 
little figure, with cropped head, and pale, 
thin cheeks, but calm and peaceful. With a grateful 
heart, the mother watched beside her, until at last her 
blue eyes opened, and she looked fecbly around as if 
searching for Then her mother rose, and 
taking fromm the cupboard a beautiful waxen doll, as 
much like the old one as could be found in Dresden, 
she laid it in Fisie’s arms. 

A sweet smile played round her lips, and she softly 
whispered, “ Ah, my dear dolly! So Ihave really got 
you safe at last, and Uncle Fritz was right!” 

But what had become of the doll she lost in the 
grass? Who can tell? Perhaps, little reader, you may 
become its possessor—if you can only succeed in find- 


ing 


something, 


THE END OF THE RAtNrow! 





PUZZLES. 
SCRIPTURAL SQUARE WorDs. 

1. Whole Tam the name of a noted shepherd; behead ma, 
and add a final letter, and I become a city of the Moabites: 
behead the second word, and add a final letter, and I become 
a people distinguished for skill as bowmen ; behead the third 
word, and add a final letter, and I become an animal fre- 
quently mentioned in the Bfbic. 

2. Whole Tam a man noted in Genesis; behetd me and add 
a final letter cach time, and I become a matron; a Scriptural 
exclamation of approbation ; a remarkable inscription. 

WM. DINWOODIE. 
A MENAGERIE. 

Vrom inseeta, who can sting at will, 
Take head and tail and you will still 

Have one more deadly than the first ; 
While if a bird iikewise you treat, 
An oft-told prayer you may repeat, 

Which low from burdened heart bath burst. 


An animal we next dissect 

In the same way, and now expect 
A goddess from his side to rise ; 

But other animals will form 

A porti-n of the human frame, 
Not valued for its giant size. 


Next find a bird, whose brain could plan 
A great cathedral’s mighty span, 

And shell, whose name can well express 
An adjunct of the palner’s dress ; 

And last those animals we choose, 

Who, headless, have no warinth to lose.- 


ENIGMA. 
Sevonty-cight letters. 


-Vivo. 





8, 24, 0, 66, is a vegetable, and is covered by 71, 41, 46. 

12, &, 7, isa soft substance. 

57, 76, 5, is nothing, but take 22 from it end it is something. 

f0, 23, isan animal, but add 43, 22, 73, to it, and it becomes 

the stem of a plant which grows in India. 

63, 56, 3, is a number, but add 71, 54, 31, 37 to it, and it be- 

comes u play. 

52, 25, G4, 13, erm, but add 6, 70, 37, 37, to it, and 

every farm would be without it. 

87, 1, Hy, 34, 75, is in every house, and i 
and sometimes 44, 15, 11. 

1, 58, is what we all have, but never see 


2, Tito it, and it Lu 


68, 


ob, 
lf, 


16, 


ison every f 

rometimes 2, 13, 49, 69, 

2, 35, 65, 5 

ST, 48, 78, comes in winter, but add 2), ®), 
comes a country. 

4,10, 17, is an animal, ut add &, 42, 238, 28, 
comes a man in ancient history. 

21, 30, f, is what we all have, but add 32, 77, 18, 61, to it, and it 
is painful. 

58, 67, 29, isa tree, but add 47 to it, and it will burn, but add 
42, 6, 40, to that, and it becomes t.o insect. 

The whole isan anticipated -vent, interesting to all Amen cana, 

ViLLir 8. B. 


15, to it, end it be 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 1. 


3hle Questioms._Bethany, Benjemin. Carme!. Damascus. Gad, 
FEsheot. Bethel. Marah. Macedonia, — BUNNY, WHEELBARROW. 
Vivo. 

Slassical Enigma.-The wheel of Ixion. stopped, the stone of 


Sisyphus stood still, Tantalus forgot his thirst, and even the Furies 
relented.—BUNNY, ELLA, WHEFLEBARKOW, Vivo, Appr, F. J. 
Stusss, M. A. ®TUBRS, L/ B ELLA, MATTIE, 
CLARA, AMATEUR, CALVIN, .K. A. R., Hoy -I., “KEY 
Crry.” KE. L. MorraTt EDGAR, KATIE K,. PRALEIGH, ALICY. 
ETTA, Binvir, JESSIE. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 

—The concert season is at its height 
during the months of January and February, 
and there is generally much to be chronicled. 
One of the most interesting series of musical 
entertainments is ulways that of the Vocal So- 
ciety of New York, whose first concert of this 
season was given last Thursday evening, at 
Steinway Hall. The audience was select. be- 
ing almost entirely a subseription audience 
and it was very large, because the Society has 
made itself known as singing the 
in the best way. The chorus of seventy voices, 
under the skillful training of Mr. Joseph Mo- 
senthal, their conductor, gave a large and va- 
ried programme, with complete satisfaction to 
their hearers. Old-time madrigals, glees, and 
part-songs: asolo and chorus from Mendels- 
sohn's Lore a Kyrie and chorus from Schu- 
miann's Mass, and various 
other interesting material which we have not 
space to record with particularity were given. 
It was an evening of rich enjoyment. 


best music 


lei; i 


solos, duets, and 


—Four of the gentlemen of this Society, 


Messrs. (. G. Bush, and G. G. Rockwood, 
tenor, and W. H. Beckett and G. E. Aiken, 
basses, have undertaken to give three Erenings 





of English Glees, at De Garmo's Hall, on Janu- 
ary 20th, February 12th, and 26th. 
among the finest voices and most intelligent, 
sympathetic singers of the Vocal Society, and 
any who are fortunate enough to attend these 
evenings of y 


These are 


veal “chamber music” may ex- 
pect some admirable singing. 
The Brooklyn Philharmonic Sovie- 





ty’s second concert gave an agreeable, but by 
The or- 
Schumann's interest- 
ing Manfred overture, Haydn's Military Sym- 
phony in G major (No, xi. of the twelve 
phonies Haydn wrote 
residence in London), and Wagner's resound- 


no means remarkable, programme, 


chestral selections wer 


sym- 
during his three years’ 


ing Huldiguags March. The symphony was 
very sensibly placed at the end of the first 
part of the concert, when all the late comers 
were comfortably ensconced in their seats, 
ind the audience had had enough music to be 








eaned from outside attractions and conver- 
sational topics, and were in quiet and listen- 
ing mood. The work is Haydnish in the ex- 
treme, and was given with delicacy and exact- 


ness; the “military” part is confined toa single 
drum effect, and that title is decidedly a mis- 


Miss Adelaide Phillipps’ well-known 





nomeor, 


in two well-worn 


voice was raised selections 
(from Donizetti's Favorita and Mozart's Mar- 
ria f Figaro) and a graceful encore. The 
cornet soloist, Herr Darvel, played with or- 


; : | 
chestral accompaniment an arrangement of | 


airs from Anna Bolena ; while the raptures of | 
the audience for the French 

horn quartette, who played, with great sweet- 

ness and the rich sonorous power 
tic their instriunents, veral simple and 
familiar German songs. ‘There always seems 
be a large corner in the popular heart for 
everything in the form of 
folk-songs of all kinds, and the French horns 


were reserved 





uracteris- | 
of 36 
to 


ballad-musie ovr | 


went straight to that corner with their simple 

music, | 
The next concert (February &th) will be 

marked by the introduction of a new sym- 


phony, written for the Society by Mr. George 
F. Bristow. There will also be given Beetho- 
ven's Andante, from the Trio Op. 97, und that 
most delicious of all musical series, Mendels- 
hn's Midsummer Night's Dream music. | 
' 


Jubilee Singers from the Fisk 
for Colored people in Nashville, 
Tenn., are once more on their rounds for the 
of raising $50,000, in addition to the 
$20,000 they raised last year—this for the 
pletion of their buildings. Their success seems 
assured. Last year, their first real impetus was |} 
sauined at the concert they gave at Plymouth | 
Church, Brooklyn, and they opened the cam- 
paign in this part of the 
concert in the same place Their trust 
mely redeemed, for the building 
was full. The concert was, as theirs all are 
well worth hearing. 


—The 
University 


purpose 
com- 





country by another 
wis 
hands great 
rare, 
unique, Their voices are 
phenomenal in range and richness; their arti- 
culation is surprisingly distinct, and might 
shame many a choir of culture 


able churches 3; their 


in our fashion- 
training is good as to time 
and expression, though they 
in tone. The most 


their concerts are 


we not always 


true absolute su 
iw of the real ne- 


gsand hymns, which they deliver with 


cesses it 
their singir 
ZTO SOI 
a fire, an unction, anda will that 1 
ence to enthusiastic approbation. 
est approaches to 
tempt solos or part-song 
utterly 


use an audi- 
Their near- 


failures are when they at- 


4, written for and by 
different class « 


an f musical culture 


from theirs. We wish their managers might 
learn this wisdom for them. People can hew 
German and English songs elsewhere; t'¢y go 
to the concert of the Jubilee Singers to hear 


me from the 
tat-boat, from the forest and the 

slave-songs ; and, if you please, Jubile- 
but, specifically, neyro What they may 
do hereafter, With more and different cultiva- 
tion, is another point; but now their business 
is to create and maintain an interest in negro 
music, And they are doing it. God prosper 
them in their mission! 


zro music plantation and the 
mi-field 


cott« 


sols 


] 

—Theodore Thomas's third Symphony | 
Concert was brilliantly attended at Steinway 
Mall, a week ago, and the programme was, of 
course, well selected and performed, Mozart's | 


} ~ . + . o i 
;}G minor Symphony, Schumann's Munfred | 
md ' 


Overture, and Liszt's Symphonic 
garia, were the orchestral pieces. Rubinstein 
played, with orchestral accompaniment, | 
Beethoven's Concerto No. 4, and as solo a! 
fantasie and etude of Chopin. The next con- | 
cert (all at Steinway Hall Saturday 
evening. Feb. Ist, and at that time will be pre- 
sented Schumann's Third Symphony in E flat. | 


Poem, Hun-} 


comes 


Beethoven's Coriolanus Overture, Liszt's Sym- 
phonic Poem, Orpheus, and the yorspiel of 
Wagner's Meistersinger von Nirnberg. Miss 
Mehlig completes this rich programme with 
Chopin's Concerto No, 2, F minor, 

An unusually attractive concert is to 
be given at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on the 30th of January, th» 
the Thomas Orchestra, 8. B. Mills ‘the su- 
Miss Clementine Lasar, 
pure and sympathetic voice, clear enuuncia- | 
tion, and cultivated method so acceptably lead | 
the in Plymouth Chureh (H. W. 
Beecher’s), Mr. Thomas gives some of the most 


performers being 


perb,”” and whose 


singing 
popular picces in his repertoire, including the 


overture, the Brook Scene | 
from Wagner's Lohengrin, Schumann's Trai- | 


Iphigenia in Awis 


merei, and Haydn's Serenade, Mr. Mills plays 
one of Chopin's concertos, and Miss Lasar 
sings Mendelssohn's " Infelice.” The concert 
isa complimentary benefit for Mr. Sigismund 


the oldest and best-known or- | 


ganists of Brooklyn, 


Lasar, one of 





MUSIC, &e. 
THE FAVORITE RENEWED. 


NOW Is THE TIME TO ADOPT 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY, 





While the eleectrotype plates of the Niw EpImtrion 

‘still fresh andclear. Their constant use to sup- 
ply the great demand must tell upon the appear- 
ance of the type after a while. 

Remember, the NEW EpiTion con 4 Y ly 
eighty new tune anumber of additional hymns, an 
index of authors, ete., and is pr Qo bull 
paper, and clezantly bound, 

Specimen Copy ”y wd, FLA ‘Dp ig 

Lddir 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 & 113 William Street, New York, 


113 & 115 State Street, Chicago. 
r Wo MUSICAL | 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


No parent or teacher can tind a more appropriat 
present than 
SILVER , SOUNDS, 
| 
It is just from the press, containing a now collec- 
n of popular part music combining quantity 


ti 
with quality, 
Sacred Songa, Dueta, Songs and Choruses. 


together with instrumental gems in every variety of 
form, by the most popular writers of modern 
music. Price, bound in Boards, ®, in Cloth, 
22.0. 

A present fora teacher fr 
found in the 


may bef 
NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK, 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 





h 





m a s ' friend 


A book of Reference for methods of teaching 
Notation, Voice, Culture, Harmony and Composi- 
tion in classes; a mine of treasures and resources 
exclusively for teachers and those who are pre- 


paring to teach. Price $5.00. 

jere are two delicate and refined Christmas Pre- | 
sents. issued in handsome style, and almost indis- | 
pensable, the one fora scholar or Class, the other for | 
the Teacher. Published by 


JOHN 


\] UsSIC BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR 


Old Mother Ge 


CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHTO, | 


PRESENTS. 

ose, Set to music...by J. W. Elliott 
Ask for Novello’s Edition, with ® beautiful illus- 
trations. Price, #2 in boards, or $5 in full gilt 

Stainer’s Christmas Carols. Beautifully Illustrated. 





















Ask for vell Kilition, with 42 illustrations by 
the Brothers Dalziel. Price, #4, elegantly bound, 
full gilt. 
German Volks Lieder Album. Eng. and Ger. 
Words > 
Randegyar’s Sacre gsf Little Singers A) 
Moore's Irish M Folio Edition Full 
gilt.. Balfe . 
chuman’s Vocal Album. English and German 
Vords, e2 te) 
Pian forte Al Full gilt > 
Mendelssohn's Complete » Works. Folio 
Full gilt a OO 
» Works. Octay 
iw 
ut Words ' ks 
6D 
‘ th W 8,08 books 
Sv ill Gilt 3%) 
Mendelssolin's Songs without Words, (8 books 
RV *aper a) 
Beethoven's Sonatas Elegantly Bound, 3 &) 
ap Pian Pier s ” bee om 
schubert’s Ten Sonatas : : ; ") 
Piano Pieces ‘ 2 9 
Best's Organ Arrangements fr t} Great j 
Maste : 1s OO; 
nip Music for Church Us 5 0 
Cooper's Organ Arrangements. 2 vols., each 5 OD 
Hill's Short Voluntaries. 3 vols., euch 309 
Hiv pkins’ Select Organ Movements 7 
Wely'’s Modern Organist........ a |) 
Operas $1 2 each; Oratorios cts. each. Bound | 
Volumes Plain and Vocal Music, #1 75 each 


Any work sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 
murked price. 
Address, 


JOHN L. PETERS, | 
5) BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


Send 30 cents for the December number of PE’ | 
TERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, and you will get #4 
worth of vur latest and best Music, 


Author of * 


| KR. 





LHE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


FOR 1873 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained the 
largest circulation of its class in the 
world, has enabled its Publishers to 
add to its execellences, strengthen its 
Editorial Department by the addition 
of experienced and successful writers 
and editors, and give these 

SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 

A Serles of Star Articles })y Mr. 
Reecher has already been begun, and will be 
continued through the year, 


SERIAL STORIES 

By 

The Publishers have arranged for seve 

ral serial tales Sy the most popular and famous 

American writers, to Commence at different 

periods during the year. Among the Authors 
thus engaged are 


LOUISA M, ALCOTT, 

Little Women.” © Littl Men’ "1 
Old-Fashioned Girt,” ete., et 

Her new Story, full of fresh life and 
beauty, will be commenced in our Illustrated 
Holiday Number | 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “ Unele Tom's Cabin,’ * My Wire 
'* Nam Lawson's Stories,” ete. ete. 


DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


Also 


Her new Story is the Sequel to “My 
Vite and I,” and will probably be commenced 
next Fall. Also 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
futhor of “ The Hoosier, Schoolmaster,”’ * The 
End of the World.” et 
A new and sparkling tale of American Life. 
ROBERTSON GRAY, 
This is the nom de plume of another 


favorite story-writer, heretofore known by 





the brilliancy, wit, pathos, humor and rrad- 
ableness of the shorter tales published over 
his own name. 

The above Scrials in bo form world cost 
more than double our subscription pric: 


|A Splendid List of Contributors, 


Including not only those who have here- 
tofore written for the CHkistrAN UNION, but 
i many others whom our increasing re- 
sources enable us more and more widely to 


aiiso 


seek out and secure, among the most eminent 
, and attractive write 
ica. 


rs of England and Amer- 








For 1873! 
Rev. ABEL STEVENS, CELIA BURLEIGH, 
of the Methodist. ROSE TERRY, 
H. ALLON, of the Mrs. KR. S. GREENOUGH, 
ritish Quarterly Review. Louisa M. ALCOTT, 
CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
of the Hartford Courant. CARL SPENCER, 
EpW'bp EVERETT HALE, Mrs. AMELIA BF. BARR, 
| of Old and New. And other famous wo- 
J.B.'T. MARSH, men. Also, 
of the Adrance. President Por 





Rk, of 
College. 
ent GILLMORE, 





Rey. LYMAN ABBOY, 
of the Christian Weekly. Presid 


MOULTON, 


A Department of Questions and Answers 


Has been established, which will every | 


week answer queries on religious, moral, Bib- 
lical, social, and other topics of general in- 
terest 


yj > = 7 9 
FREE ! 
The Illustrated Holiday Number. 

We present to every new subscriber for 
1873 a copy of our beautiful Diustrated Holiday 
Number of December sth, with Christmas 
Pictures, Christmas Stories; and interesting 
matter by Mrs. Stowe, the poet Whittier, and 
many others. In this commences Miss Al- 
cott’s new Story, the succeeding numbers of 
which, up to January Ist, will be presented to 
every new subscriber. 

A MOST EXQUISITE FRENCH 
OLEOG RAPIN, 


*Qeograph” is the name qiven only to 

the highest and choicest class of Freneh 
and Italian printing in oils—the 
pertection of Oil-Chromos!? 


This picture is an admirable 

ind fittina center = plece 

to Wide Awake" 
‘Fast Asteep,” 


entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY 


and her Pets.’’ 


and 


The Publishers of the Christian Union | 


at the beginning of this last year, offered as a 
resent to every subscriber those two pretty 


‘rench Oil Chromos, now famous as “* Wide | 


Awake” and“ Fast Asleep.” The thousands 
of letters which we have received, praisin, 
these lovely child-heads, have been so muck 


' 
{ ger FIRST COME, FIRST 


Vor. VIL, No. 4. 





| our Own announcements thet P 

well afford to simply’ ‘f®? 0+ Parson. Ral 
his own experience. 

Now, just as “* Wide Awake” and “ Fast 


Asleep” surpassed anything that had ever 
been done before in the line of premiuma, 
so Our next year’s premium still stands at 


the head of the list. ericans can do a great. 
many things well; but they cannot make and 
print Chromo- Lithographs as well ag French- 
men. We know that, for we have looked and 
tried in both directions with great thorough- 
| ness. But we are Yankees enough to get the 
French to sell us their artistic skill, and that is 
2 point where the Christian Union has a great 
advantage over all other competitors, For 


WE SEND TO PARIS 


several times a year, some of our own 
number, and keep up a careful personal in- 
spection of the works selected and prepared 
| for our subscribers. We have been so fortu- 
nate as to secure an admirable and worthy 
center-piece to “Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep” for our next year's Chromo. It is a 
FAC SIMILE of « Charming painting by Lobry- 
chon (one of the most famous artists of the 
| Parisian school), entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her Pets,” 


and is a subject for any art-lover to be 
delighted with. The color, the finish, the deli- 
cacy Of conception, the sweet attractiveness, 
and the thoroughly artistic beauty of the 
whole thing, makes ita picture that any one 
must welcome. It is a charming subject, 
| charmingly portrayed. It was painted ex- 
pressly tor the Christian Union, and will be 


GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers, 





THE ORIGINAL PAINTING COST OVER 
$1,200. The nineteen lithographic color-stones 
ure made by Jehenne, the acknowledged 
— ot that art inthe whole world. This 
is the 


Largest and Handsomest French 
OU Chremo ever offered 
by any newspaper. The size (144 x 214 
inches), is larger considerably than the two 
| Baby Chromos put together (nearly 50 
square inches larger); and if put upon the 
market in the ordinary way would casily sell 
for $12 to $15.00, Our arrangements for print- 
ing are very complete, made at tivo large ea- 
tablishments in Puris, and we have ever 
reason to believe that we shall have a yult 
supply of these pictures in New York within a 
fow week We have many letters asking if 


“Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep ” 


are still to be had—indeed, we find, both from 


agents and subscribers, that they are still in 
unabated demand; and no wonder, for they 
| Win the heart as well as the eye, and, as the 


Advance says, * Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that cost a good deal more, one can look at 
them day after day and not tireofthem.” We 
therefore shall continue to PRESENT 
THE PAIR to every Annual Subscriber 
who pefers them. The regular market « 
of the beautiful pictures is (#10) TEN 
DOLLABS; 10% x 12% inches each. 








size 


| Whichever one of our two Picture- 
} Premiums is chosen (the Puir or the Oleo- 
yraph) will be delivered in the order ef the 


names on our Subscription books, to renewers aa 
well az new subscribers. But, in order to have 
no mistake about the entering of names on 
our books and printed list (for complications 
and mistakes are very easy among 130,000 
names hbevery renewal shondd be distinctly stated 
as such, in the letter ordering; and every 
subscription must Le accompanied bythe money. 


W. RAYMOND, of the of Unir. of ¢ aabrorwia. 
Engineering and Mini Rey. LEONARD BACON, wR , >, 
sauna D.D., Vale Theol. Sem: | FrERMS OF ST BSCRIPTION 
And other famous News- Bishop HUN TINGTON, 
paper me ao / os of Contral New York ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
JAS. FREEMAN CLAKKFE. Bishop CLARK, } 
JOUN G. WHITTIER, f Rhode Island. N Bs A R N ed 
J.W. De FOREST, Rev. W. M. TAYLOR, O E E . O L $3. 
CHARLES L. BRACE, D.D., " . . 
ELIHU BURRITI Rev. R. S. STORRS, Jr., Fvery Subscriber (new or old) for three 
| Mrs. H. B. STOWE, DD. : { dollars, will receive the CHRISTIAN UUION for 
Murs. H. W. BEECHER, _ HOM AS K. BEECHER, one year, the Dlustrated Holiday number, the 
Mrs, Li : IA CALiIOUN | ae ‘DW. BEECHER, | opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s new story 
LOVISE CHANDLER 4nd many others, to January Ist, and the choice between the 
two oe premiums, viz: the charming 
Al of Oil Chromos, * Wide Awake” and 
‘Fast Asleep,” and the exquisite OLEO- 


GRAPH, “© Little Runaway and her Pets.” 


$22 Worth of Pictures Free! 
LOOK! 


HOW? 


2, Any one sending $5.75, shall receive 
{the CHristian Union tor two years, the L- 
| lustrated Holiday Number, the opening chap- 

ters of Miss Alecott’s new story to Junuary 
Ist, and both of the Picture-Premiums, 

The Picture-Premiums thus presented 
are deliverable at the Publication office. If the 
subscriber adds ten cents for expenses of 
wrapping, mailing, &c., of either premium 
$3.10 altogether the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid ; and if the subscriber sends 25 cts. 





more (83.35 altogether), the copies so mailed 
{will be strongly mounted, sized, and var- 
nished, all ready for framing the pair of 


Chromos on card-board and the Oleograph on 
limp canvas. QOr, the Oleograph mounted 
on canvas and wooden stretcher exactly like 
fan oil painting. varnished, &c., 83.40 (must be 
sent by express at expense of subscriber), 
The mounted form is much the best for 


the subscriber; as all pictures must be 
| mounted before framing; and in the vast 
| quantities we prepare, it can be done more 


uniformly and at a quarter of the usual ex. 
pense. Therefore, all subscribers should send 
for their pictures mounted. 

Send money by Postal Orders, Drafts, 
or Registered Letters, Currency at the risk of 
the sender, 


| RVED. a 
| The earlier you renew your Sub- 


cription, the sooner you get the 
Picture. 


J- B- FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


t?’State plainly which Premium Picture 
is desired, or better yet, send $5.75 for both, 
andthe Price for Mounting and Mailing: 
also state whether it is a renewal or a new 


Sf 


| more extravagant and cothusiastic than were , subscription,.4§ 
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From Saturday January 11, to Saturday | 
Jan, 18. 


Money.—The ease in rates which was noticed 
Jast week has become more marked. Six to seven 
per cent., according to the nature of collaterals 
are the ruling quotations. In Wall Street, National 
Bank Notes are plenty, and greenbacks ure scarce 
Advices from abroad report a continued ease and 
again of bullion in the Bank of England, 

Government Bonds.—A good home and for- 
eign demand, with a secant supply, results in firmer 
rates. Only $218,000 were offered at the sub-treasury 
on Wednesday, and of these only $197,000 were 
taken as below par in gold. 

Gold.—The price has advanced in consequence 
of some speculations growing out of the export 
demand. Exchange still rules high enough to 
favor farther shipments. 

State Bonds.—Transactions have been light, 
no one feeling any certainty as to Southern bonds. 
Arkansas is still in arrears for January interest, so 
is Louisiana, and Virginia will receive coupons in 
payment of taxes. Coupons (Va.) sell for 8 to Ss. 

Railroad Bonds.—The demand is active, and 
business large. The New York Central and Hlud- 
son will negotiate a new loan of 340,000,000, of 
which $10,000,000 will be in Sterling bonds. The 
Krie directors have authorized $10,000.00) new 
bonds, provided they can be placed at par, They 


are to be convertible into stuck at par. 
Stocks.—The market is steady, with small 
fluctuations. 
Foreign Exchange.~— Sixty days’ bills are 100 


G10 
The Banks.—The following table shows the 
state of the New York Banks: 


Jan. 18 Changes. 





Taans $278,.200.600 Inc. £2,050.800 
Specie 21, 110,500 Dec 1428.50) 
(irculation.. Ine. 8U60D) 





Deposits AT AA) ) Inc. 5.146.700 
Legal tenders 40,576.70 H, 0. ri Ine. 5.044 200 

The following table shows the highest New York | 
quotations for the week: 


old lowest 111%) 11245, 112'4 112 112% 122 112 Y 





U —_ 81, coup 1223¢,1114¢,0124¢, 11146, 1124 
U.S. 6s, “81, reg 11554115, 115% 115% 115 

LU. 8. 6s, "81, coup 115% 116, 115% 11S Y 115% 1 
U.S. +0, “§2, coup 11385 VES113 5% 114 DA 1, 
U. 8. 5-20, ‘64, coup... .115 11344 113,115 74,114, 114% 1145, 
U. S, 5-20, 65, coup R 114% 114 114%, 115,115 < 
U.8. 5-20, 68, coup . 11D 114 4,114 % IY 115,119, 
U. 8. 1040, reg . ooe0 110% 110% 10% 111, 111 
WT. B.. TOAD, CORD ccc ceccivecscs 10% UW0*% 1111 

U. 8. Currency, tis 112% ,115'4,114, 114% 
N. Y.C. & HL RR. 1048) 1 108 102% 1024, RK Wg 
Harlem ... 1154, 115)¢, 11614 115%, 116, 117,119 

Wabash... : 1314, 734,73 73 STL 


Northwestern 
Northwestern pref. 
St. Paul 53% 2,514 WS 









St. Paul pref ; esecn WK 

Lake Shore 00 0 DOK 98,9336 ‘BPX P 
Rock Island 10972, 11D, UL DT AMAL Ao 
Central of New Jersey 101 100% 100% 10144 1084 
Pacific Mail ; . TL TL Y 72,71 % 714 70%, 70% 
Western Union B4'y S45. S45. Bho SOA RS 
Union Pacific... : WSO 6 3 y 3096 07 36 Y oa, 
Erie Sab eminenen ak . 61,59), 614 ,62%,61,614¢,61 





BUSINESS NOTIC E. 


BANKING OFFICE OF Fisk & HATCH, | 
New York, Jan. 18, 1873. 4 

The CHESAPEAKE and OHIO, the CEN- 
TRAL and WBSTERN PACIFIC BON Ds, all of 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe 
to be among the best and most desirable In- | 
vestinent Securities in the market; which in 
time must become very scarce, espevially as | 
the Government will probably, during the 
‘year, pay off in gold another large lot of Frvr- 
TWENTIES, and issucin their place Five Per 
Cent. Bonbs. | 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHTO SIX PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS, the total amount of 
which is only €15,000,000, are secured upon a_ 
property worth £35,000,000 to $40,000,000, and 
are fully equal in intrinsic value to the CEN- 
TRALPACIFIG Bonds, They are issued in de- | 
nominations of £106, $500, and £1,000, coupon or 
registered, and at their present market price 
(86 and accrued interest), are very desirable. 

The CENTRAL PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount is &25,885,000; they have for a long 
ved in market price near or above 


time rans 
par. 

The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GoLp Bonps amount to #2,735,000. This road is 
now consolidated with the CENTRAL PACIFIC, 
and the payment of its bonds, principal and in- 
terest, is assumed by the latter. Coupon bonds 
$1,000 each. Their market price to-day is 90 
to Wy. As they have recently been introduced 
on the Stock Exchange, we expect to see 
them rapidly rise to the price of CENTRAL 
PAcIFICs, being substantially the same in 
character and value. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow in- | 
terest, make collections, and conduct a general 
banking business in all its branches. 


FISK & HATCH. 





LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 
10 Wall Strect, New York. 
Aue for the sale of the following Rafrroad | 
The CANADA SOUTHERN, CAYUG. 4 {t 
LAKE, MONTCLAIR, of 


|" 0 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


LH i CHERISTIAN | U NION. 





TO INVESTORS. 


To those who wish to REINVEST JAN- 


'UARY COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS,| JL LINOIS CENTRA 


INCREASE | 


land those who wish to 
THEIR INCOME 


invested in other less profitable securi- | 


from means already 


ties, we reeomnmend the Seven-Thirty 


Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacifie Rail- | 


road Company as well secured and un- 
usually productive. 

The bonds are 
1.10) into the 


Ten per cent. premium 


Company's 
per cent. gold) is equal now to about 
8 I-44 
more than one-third greater than U. 8. 
b= 20s. 


interest on the Registered 


currency — yielding an income 
Gold Checks for the semi-annual 
Bonds are 
mailed to the post-office address of the 
owner. All marketable stocks and bonds 


Pacific® ON MOST FAVORABLE 


TERMS. 
JAY COOKE & CO. 


Banking House of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
22 Wall Street, New York. 


Bills of Exchange, Cireular ‘isin 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world, 


Deposits received, subject to check on | 
Interest allowed on all Daily | 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- | 


demand. 


cility afforded usually with City Banks, 


Banking House 


OF 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


14 Nassau Street, New York. 
DEPOSITS received subject to 
INTEREST allowed on daily balances. 
CERTIFICATES of DEPOSTI 
interest available 
tions made on all points. 
SIGHT DRAFTS and TELEGRAPHIC TRANS- 
FERS on San Francisco 
STOCK, BONDS and GOLD bought and sold on 
Carefully 





issued, bearing 
ut all business centers, Collee- 


minission for cash. selected invest- 
ment securities fur sale. 

We specially recommend the 7 PER CENT. 
GOLD FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of the 
INDIANAPOLIs, BLOOMINGTON = and 


WESTERN RATLWAY EXTENSION AS) 


A prime security, fully entitled tothe confidence 
of all investors. PRICE 90 and INTEREST 
Pamphlets and circulars relating to the bunds 
furnished on application. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
‘stors, furnish bonds adverti 

t subscription prices, execute ore ders for Gov- 
t securities, zold and railruad stocks, and 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
No. 31 PINE STREET, 


Cc. Dp. Woon, 8. D. DAVIS 





Formerly with Vermilye & C 


- MARVIN BROS., 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y.. 
Buy and sell on commission stocks, Bonds and 
Gold, 

Receive Deposits on most favorable terms. 

Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers ut adve ative d subseription prices. 


Negotiate Firsi-cluss Mallway and other Loans 


jand dow 


Ceneral Banking Business. _ 
RAIL BUY 61 


Whether you wish to 


SELL, write to 


HASSLER & CO., 
7 Wall si., New York. 
- ROBE RTSON 


ROAD 
BONDS. 


CITAS. W. HASSLER. G 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds 


10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guaranteed. 
8 Per Cent Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINCIP im AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 

NEW YORK Por re ry 

ICH, OTIS & CO., 
No. ll Pine St., 


a CENT. NET. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Company will invest 
money on First-class Real Estate at ten per cent 
interest, net, payable semi-annually in New York, 
and will guarantee the collection of all loans made 
through its Agency. All charges paid by the bor- 
rower. New York and New England references, 
and full Tarttoulare sent on appease yn. Samuel 
Merrill (late Governor of Lowa), President. 

Address JAMES B, HEARTWELL, Sec’y 

Drawer 167, Des Momsd, Ta. 


*3>- THE FIRST MORTGAGE SEVEN PER CENT. 


Rankers, 
New York, 





ot GOLD BONDs of the JACKSONVILLE (Llli- | 


1018) NORTH WESTERN and SOUTH EASTERN 
RAIL ROAD are a safe investnrent. Price S35 and 
| accrued interest. GIBSON, CASANOVA & CO., 
4 Q PER CENT. First Mortgage on Im- 

proved Real Estate in Illinois, worth three 


times the sum loaned. The bést security offered. 
Write ta WILSON & Toms, Bloomington, M1.., for 


New Jersey. j thet pamphiet ‘ Wligvis asa place of lave stwent,” 


always convertible at} 


Lands, at Market Prices, The | 
rate of interest (seven and three-tenths | 


are received in exchange for Northern | 


check at sight. | 


ad oon the mar- | 


THE INDIANA. 


AXD 


RAILWAY 


‘First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
| GOLD BONDS. 


AN FAST AND WEST AIR-LINE OF 132 
MILES FROM INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, TO 
DECATUR, ILLLNOIS, two of the largest railway 
| centres in the West. | 

The WESTERN DIVISION (eighty-five miles) of 
this important line, opening, for the first time, di- 
rect Western communication with the | 


BLOCK COAL FIELDS | 


of Indiana, will be completed and ready for busi- | 

ness, With an ample first-class freight and passen- 

ger equipment, by FEBRUARY, 1873. 

It traverses a populous and a highly cultivated 

| district, now without railway connections, and it is | 

assured a profitable business from the start, in coal | 
| and farm products. ! 
| A large part of the cost of construction has been, 
and willin the end, be paid in cash by the stock- | 
holders and people on the line 

Bonds ¥#1,000 each, payable in thirty years, princi- 
pal and interest, in GOULD, FREE OF GOVERN- 
MENT TAX. 

Sinking Fund 2's per cent. of gross earnings. 

Whole Issue. #3,500,00, of which those now selling | 
are on COMPLETED ROAD. | 

For sale at 90 and accrued interest, by the Finan- | 
cial Agents of the Company (of whom pamphlets 
and information may be obtained). 


COMPANY'S | 
{ 





WALKER, ANDREWS & CO, 
: No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
| FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


} uF THE 


| 
, | 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, | 
and Western | 
EXTENSION RAILWAY. | 
7 PER CENT. GOLD. 
January 


Coupons Payable and July. 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western 
Road, from Indianapolis to Pekin, 22% miles, HAS 
BEEN IN OPERATION TWO YEARS, and has 
net earnings sufficient to guarantee punctual pay- 
ment on all obligations of the Company, including | 
the bonds on the Extension of 217 miles, and which, 
itis estimated, will have when completed an in- 
come larger than that of the old road at the present 
time. 

Nearly 100 miles of the Extensifon is finished, and | 
the whole will be completed during 1575, making a 
trunk line, under one corporation, of 420 m ile s,ina 
section not surpassed by any in the W« 





| It is seldom so strong a security is offered at the 

} low vrice of 90 AND INTEREST. ' 
} 

|} Werecommend these Bonds as one of the most 
| desirable securities in the market to all investors, 

and especially to banks, insurance companies, and 

for the use of trust funds. { 

| Adi having large investments to make are invited 
to go over the Jineand make personal examination | 


Pamphlets, maps, &c., furnished on application, 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers, No. 14 Nassan St. 


| 
CONVERTIBLE | 
MIDLAND BONDS. | 


| Aj per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 


the great roads running from New York City—or 


that will pay OVER 12 PER CENT. on t 
vestment 
we 


| the 44th Semi-z 
| per cent, pe 


j the same as a deposi 
BE. 


| paper a whole yes 


| York, and Quincy Hall, B 


79 


'8 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


Semi-Annual Interest in this City, 


L ' For Sale at 80 and Accrued Interest, 


THOs. P. ELLIS & CO., )., Bankers, 14 Pine St 


We offer the foll« wine CHOICE BONDS at prices 
1e in- 


OD COUNTY WIS., value of property, 





| rows 
ed N OF PLOVER, WIS., 15, 16 and 20 years to 
vARAPAH( I CO., COT, value over £20,000,000. 
RAY COUNTY, MO., have but 6 years to run, 
a o paid 4 3 ‘ s interest preinptly when due. 
10 PER CEN SAS SCHOOL BON 


10 PER CENT. NE BRAS KA SCLHIOOL ue NDS. 
Bt ncipal and Interest in this eity 
Call or send for descriptive circulars. 

PHOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine St. 


THE UNION SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


OF 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
600 Olive Street. 


Capital §500,000 
Paid in 125,000 
Surplus Fund 26,.75:2.85 


Collections and accounts of Merchants, Bankers 
and others solicited 

We have at all times for sale MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES, of the highest grade, that will pay 
10 to 12 per cent. on the investment, including 
Kansas and Missvuri, City, County and Township 


JAMES E. LOVE Carhicr. 


| Bonds. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 & 616 Broadway, cor. Plecker St 
NEW YORK, Dec. %, 1872. 


44th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
nnual Dividend, at the rate of Six 
Annum, on all sums that have re- 
Pages n deposit for three or six months previous 
» January Ist, 1573. Payable on and after the third 
MM. mday in January. 
All dividends not earn will receive interest 








J BROY VN. Pre aide 
EDW ARD SCHELL, " 
. F. ALVORD, Secreta 


CUNARD LINE. 


THE BRITISH & NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT CORK HARBOR, 


FROUW NEW WOKK, 


CALABRIA.Wed Jan. 22' PARTHIA Ved. Feb. 12 
ALGERIA...Wed.Jan.20 JAVA Wed. Feb. 15 
*CUBA Wed, Feb.5 CALASELA.. Wed. Feb. 3 
And every following Wednesday and Saturday 
from New York 

Steamers marked thu lo not carry steerage 
passengers 

KATES OF PASSAGE.—Cabin, #50, 8100 and £150, 
goid, according to vccommodatior Tickets to Pa- 
ris, £15, wold, additi nl t n tickets on favore 
able terms r 














eA 4 Queenstown, 
trates. Through 





Antwerp, a 
Mediterra 
nge apply 
Green r 
trinity Bu 


in dt cat in passe 





4 
111 Br 


adwe 
adway, 


LANCKLYN, Agent 


“YET THERE IS ROOM.” 
Althongh w g nig ht and day to send Chromos 
tothe thousar who are renewing their subscrip- 

f } 





tions, there STILL IS ROOM 00.000 new subscribe 
ers Hlegant ng Chr mo and splendid story 
foronly #1. Send AT ONCE and 
wpers and Chrotr which ts sent by 
FIRST mail I humbug or ewindle. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED, or We »give back your money. 
Try it Now. Agents wanted. Specimens 6 cents, 












Only *1 f< ru whole year, Send now. Refer to NV 
1 tes n Wools Magazine, all the great News 
Co.'s. s the time to invest #1. Address Star 


Spe um lew » Bant cr, Hinsdale, N. bi 

MES PLOW CO.—IMPLEMENTS 

4 and MACHINES, 533 Beekman Street, New 
ton 





— EDUCATIONAL. 


the third laraest road New ork tate. The rst “ : z 
j he third largest road in New York Sta The - ¥ ARG EST MUSIC SCIIOOL IN THE 
| desirable bond of all the Midland issues, affording i 4 WORLI 
j the largest income and promising the greatest} Tur New ENGLAND CONSPRVATORY OF MUSIC, 
| profit. i Boston. Mass., offers to Music Students, 

{ Price, Sand interest | The Instructions of the most Eminent Masters. 

| p) ? } f 

| We believe them one of the safest and most) The greatest mt er of collateral (free) advantages 
r | The LOWesT RATES OF TUITION. 


| profitable investments offered in this market { 


years 


| 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKELs, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN 
| No. 25 PINE STREET. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 


7 per cent. Cold Bonds. 


ISSUED BY THE 


MONTCLAIR RAILWAY CO., 


AND 
Guaranteed by the New York mapeccssted | 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and STHIORT | 
| LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey. 
Its bonds are issued on the basis Bratt cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. It is a bome road, running 
DIRECT ROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, as- 
sured of a large business ar afine future. THIS | 
BOND OFFBRS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
HN oS MIDL oar wnet MORTGAGE a as | 
IN THAT, W : 'H EQUAL SECL RITY, 
| LESS IN PRIC 

We commend it to investors, 


FOR SABE BY 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
Bankers, 


No. 25 Pine Street. 





“ty 
i 
| 
| 


i 7 led fact for 7 ir } situations for 
competent pupt 
A very superior three Manual Pipe Orgar rlessons 
and practice. Organ practice free. 
SprinG TERM OPENS FEBRVARY 10. Circulars 
giving full particulars, mailed free to any address, 


KE. TOURJEER, Director. 


k YORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 

STITUTE.—A Boarding Seminary for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Good accommodations, able in- 
structe rs, reasonable charges,and wholesome Chris~ 
tian discipline. Students received at_any time, 
woportiouably. Address JOSEPI E. KING, D. D., 
fe t Edward, N. Y 





\ APLEWOOD INSTITUT! FOR 
YOUNG LADIES Kn wn for thirty vears 
r its superior facilities and rare oy auty of loca- 


m. Spring term begins February 
Rey. C. V PAK, Principal. 4 


“a MWICH UNIVERSITY, NORTH- 
+ FIELD, Vt A Millitary College, established 
in 184. PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, Thaswugh 
Classical, Scientific and Military Ir vat rus teow. Good 
Discipline. Address Prof. CH ARLES DOLE. 


[ IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass., fits Boys and Men for Com- 
m | and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits 
stated in Cirular. B. METCALF, Sup't. 


IIVERV IF W MILITARY ACADEMY 
F MP ughkeepsie, N. ¥. A thorough-going school 
or boys. 


« 
—— 


«oe cae Oe 


og 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. VIL, No. 4. 








———— 





Farm and Garden, 
OXEN IN HARNESS. 
HO has not noticed the painful stuggles of 
oxen when engaged in hauling a heavy load 
by the yoke? They lean outward from the tongue, 
their bodies are twisted out et the direct line of draft, 
and the waste of strength even in the best broken ani- 
mals must be very considerable. In many countries, 
and in some parts of our own country, % harness made 
with broad leathern bands is used instead of the yoke. 
it would seem, however, that Yankee ingenuity should 
discover some better form of the yoke. The theory is 
that the weight-bearing and pushing power of the ox 
lies in his fore-shoulders and legs, and in his neck and 
forehead. It is surely a mistake to place a heavy 
weight upon his neck and then require him to use the 
place where this weight rests as a point of traction. 
As wo write this paragraph many a picture comes up 
of half-frenzied cattle engaged in hauling 2 load which 
at once held them back and pressed them earthward. 
Now we may go to nature for instruction in this mat- 
ter. The ox instinctively pushes with his forehead 
when he wants to overthrow an obstacle or an oppo- 
nent. He has a short and enormously strong neck, but 
the space between his horns and his shoulders is surely 
not calculated to sustain a heavy weight, such as is 
often placed upon it. The yoke, as we use it, does not 
in its best estate place the strain farther back than the 
base of the neck. Notice where the hair is yoke-worn 
on your cattle, and see if you can convince yourself 
that the spot is intended by nature to receive the strain 
to which it is subjected. In Africa and elsewhere the 
yoke is sometimes bound to the bases of the horns. 
This plan has its advantages as well as its disad- 
vantages. The yoke, in the first place, is of simple 
form, being a straight stick of wood, and it may be 
lighter, for it is not awkwardly cut in curves across 
the grain. On the other hand, the cattle cannot move 
their heads freely, nor can they use the pushing- 
power of their shoulders. We may, therefore, dismiss 
the African plan as not practicable here. A simply 
contrived harness, combined, perhaps, for use before 
a two-wheel cart, with a light yoke, resting, if pos- 
sible, upon the shoulders, or upon a collar, would dis- 
tribute the strain, and make matters easier for man 
and beast, 


VETERINARY EDUCATION. 


ROFESSOR JAMES LAW, occupying the 
Chair of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery in 
Cornell University, has written an elaborate letter to 
the Times, on the subject of education in the branch of 
science which he represents in the faculty. He says: 
During the recent prevalence of the equine influenza, the 
newspapers have again and again drawn attention to the lack 
of information on horse diseases in gencral, and have cven 
made merry over the absurd list of drugs which ignorant but 
officious pretenders urged upon the public as antidotes to the 
plague. That the charge of ignorance is a just one, it is use- 
less to deny, and nothing can testify more surely to its truth 
than the persistency with which the theory was held that we 
were in the midst of a horse plague, to which America had 
been heretofore a stranger. For want of a veterinary educa- 
tion and literature the comparatively recent great epizootics 
of 1767, 1777, and 1828 had been forgotten in the country where 
they had prevailed, and that of 1872 burst upon us with all the 
terrors of an unknown pestilence. Something approaching to 
® panic was the natural result. The danger of any such evil 
would have been at once averted could it have been known 
that a loss of one per cent. was the highest that ought to ac- 
crue from the disease, instead of the decimation of our stables, 
as was freely assumed. The low ebb of veterinary science 
among us as a nation, is, to a large extent, the result of the 
newness of the country, the scattered population, and, above 
all, the comparative absence of great animal plagues, which 
throw the country into consternation by reason of the sud- 
denness of their onset and scope of their fatal progress. But 
the time is past when we can afford to let our live stock in- 
crease and care for themselves according to their natural in- 
stincts.. The enormous increase of this branch of national 
wealth of late years necessitates an increasing care for its 
preservation, whether it be viewed from the standpoint of 
humanity or of political economy. 


DAIRY NOTE. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Agriculturist 
says that last winter he spoiled his butter, for a 
time, by feeding turnips at milking time. Five cows 
were fed in this way, and in a short time their milk and 
butter became so strongly tinctured with turnips that 
neither could be used.. He then concluded to try feed- 
ing the turnips after the milking was over, and found 
to his surprise that the objectionable flavor was no 
longer imparted. After a while, the milk again be- 
came tainted, and on investigation it turned out that 
one of the cows was nearly dry, was milked once a 
day, and fed with turnips twice a day. She gave only 
about a pint of milk per day, so that there could not 
have been more than half that quantity in her bag in 
the morning, at the time of feeding. Nevertheless, so 
strongly flavored was this pint, or half pint, that the 
milk of four other good milkers, in full flow, was 
spoiled by admixture therewith. To make the test 
complete he milked her twice a day, and found that 
the difficulty ceased at once. Moral—If drying-off 
cows are milked once a day while -on turnip 


their milk should not be mixed with that ofthe other 
cows. 


MEETINGS.—The following are important meet- 
ings to be held during the next few weeks: Iowa Hor- 











| toutara Society, Davenpért; Jan. 21, 28; North-West-_ 


en’s Association, Whitewater, Wis., same. 


Mates Nephegh Hithoks Hartiouttaral Society; Freeport, 


Jan. 21-24; Vermont Dairymen’s Association, St. Al- 
bans, Jan. 22-24; Wisconsin Horticultural Society, 
Madison, Feb. 4; ‘Wisconsin Agricultural Convention, 
Madison, Feb. 5 and 6, The New York State Agricul- 
tural Society’s annual meeting, election, and winter 
exhibition, will be held at Aibany, Jan. 22 and 23. 
Papers are expected from A. *. Liuntaad, President 
of the New York College of Veterinary Surgeons (on 
the epizootic influenza); Charles A. Goessman, cf the 
Massachusetts Agricultura! Col’ege; Dr. E. Lewis 
Sturtevant, of Massachusetts (cn the claims of the 
Ayrshire cow upon the dairy farmer), and X. A. Wil- 
lard. 








Publishers’ Department, — 


New York, Jan. 22, 1873. 


THE HEATHEN CHINEE. 


E have for some time past ceased printing 

’ any of the numerous letters acknowledging the 
receipt, and rehearsing the beauties, of the ‘“ Babies,” 
beeause we thought the ear of the people had probably 
had enough of vox populi to make sure that we were 
giving satisfaction as rapidly as we could. The patient 
ones waited, and most of them have been repaid by 
the receipt of their pictures—indeed, all of them, 
according to our lists. We are aware, however, 
that there may be some errors and omissions, all of 
which we will be glad to rectify when our attention 
is called to them. We have still some inquiring -let- 
ters, and many of them are from parties to whom we 
have duly mailed their pictures. In cases where we 














are satisfied that the pictures have really been lost | 


(and the Post-office Department has “lost”? us very 
many!—we hope the finders have been benefited), we 
shall duplicate the pictures—send them again, and 
hope for better luck. 

Meantime, here is a pleasant voice from the Orient, 
which shows what our missionary friends think of the 
* Babies” and the paper. 


Foocnow, Cara, Nov. 15, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Dear Sirs:—The two chromos sent us by mail have just 
come, and will awaken much pleasure and surprise among 
the Chinese here, when they visit us. They are beauties of 
which we shall not tire. They came in perfect order, over 
their long journey of half round the world. 

I have written you indirectly, through Langdon 8. Ward, 
Esq., Treasurer American Board, subscribing for the Christian 
Union for another year (the present year ends about April 
15th, 1878), but I directed the ‘new chromo”’ sent to the Amer- 
ican Board Rooms, Boston. I now write to request you to 
make note that it be sent by mai to me at “ Foochow, 
China,” instead of to Boston. I am, sincerely yours, 

; 8. F. Wooprn. 








THE AGENT’S CAMPAIGN. 


ITH the numerous applications that have 
come in to our several offices, in New York, in 
Boston, in Chicago, and in San Francisco—the new 
campaign has opened with a rush and whirl of success, 
which is even more marked than that of last year, 
brilliant as that was. The new picture is more than 
we had expected, and is more popular than we had 
promised ourselves it would be. Reports from agents, 
both gentlemen and ladies, from all sides, come pour- 
ing in with delighted comments on the ease with which 
they find things going. 

Very many are taking the old established favorites, 
“Wide Awake’ and Fast Asleep; many more want 
the new Oleograph, “ Little Runaway and her Pets;” 
and, we are giad to see and to say, large numbers are 
taking our offer of two years’ subscription for $5.75, 
and securing both premiums. This is better all around 
—for the subscribers, for the agents, and for the pub- 
lishers, all of whom get more return and better satis- 
faction. 

Agents who have not yet applied would better send 
in their applications to the nearest office, receive the 
new and attractive outfit, and get to work as soon 
as possible. January and February are the harvest 
months. Agents who have received their outfits and 
have not yet plunged in vigorously, should lose not an 
hour in taking hold of their work at the right end; and 
if they do not succeed at first, be sure there is ‘some- 
thing wrong in their way of working, for the general 
voice is exultant and full of cheer. Work carefully, 
earnestly, skillfully, and you will succeed. 














COMPLETE DELIVERY. 

NCE more we call attention to our announce- 

ment that according to our lists a complete de- 
Uvery of the Chromos “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep” has been made. Should there be any sub- 
scriber, distant or near, who is entitled to receive the 
“Babies,” and has not done so, we shall esteem it a 
favor to be informed of that fact, together with such 
data as to time and mode of subscription, amount of 
eat ann ant eo it, and, above all, full 
name and addrese, Such letters will be promptly at- 





tended to. 


; : oo 
OLEOGRAPH DELIVERY 
To Mail Subscribers. 


es eee ee ee 
Oleographs in stock by December ist, we hav® 
found ourselves put off by obstructions incident to the 
starting of our very large edition, so that we shall not 
begin to deliver to our mail constituency within three 
or four weeks yet. But our provisions for carrying on 
the work are so ample, that w2 have no fear of a repe- 
tition of the extraordina:’7 deleys of last year. This. 
does not apply to agents. 





A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


8 to be found in an Agency for taking sub- 
scriptions to the Christian Unton, with which 
is given away the largest and best Premium 
Picture offered, the new and exquisite $12.00 French 
Oleograph called ‘ Little Rumaway and her Peis.’’ 
(Oleographs are the choicest -class of French Art- 
Printing in oils—the perfection of Oil- Chromo.) 
We also give the superb $10.00 Pair of Genuine 
French Oil Chromos, ‘Wide Awake” and ‘“ Fast 
Asleep,’”? subjects Life-Size—charming fac -similes: 
of original Oil Paintings. This paper has the largest 
circulation in the world. It will this year be 
made better than ever. Serial tales by world- 
famous authors: L. M. Alcott, Edward Eggleston, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, etc. New and brilliant contrib- 
utors. Illustrated Holiday Number and back Nos. of 
Miss Alcott’s story free. The most taking ‘* Combi- 
nation”? and the largest commissions! Last year, one 
Agent made $800 in 3 months; another $537 in 35 days >. 
another $94.40 in one week; one $37.60 in one day; and 
many others from $5 and $10 to $40 per day. This year 
our offers are even more profitable. 

Goop AGENTS WANTED! 

Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, exclusively assigned, send carly 
for circular and terms! J.B. FORD & CO., New Yorks. 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal, 








NOW IS THE TIME 


O get the people to subscribe for the Christiaz 
Union, which includes either the two sweet little 
French Chromos, “* Wide Awake” and *‘ Fast Asleep,’” 
offered to all subscribers, or their charming center-- 
piece the superb Oleograph “ Little Runaway and her 
Pets.’? We frankly ask our readers to help us in send- 
ing this paper all over the land, and making their ac- 
quaintances our subscribers. 

We are quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—by giving handsome cash commissions to 
those who will take an agency. Send for our Cir- 
culars and Terms to Agents! If you cannot take an 
agency yourself, do us the favor to send the name of 
some reliable person who can. Canvassers are making 
money rapidly and readily in all parts of the land. 
Address J. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park Place, 
New York. 











TERMS. 
One Year’s Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 0@ 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... 5 7 
Renewal and New Subscription do. NL yianie ne sestiive 6 00. 
Extra Remittances for: 
BR PACES 5 65 Seo ies dances i as. Rdaee Gkémisncseeasd 1 
pg Re eee oer eee ae ee ae 25 


Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 





by express at expense of subscriber).......,.......... A 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers......... £2 00. 
WuEN you RENEw do not forget that by sending 
= ‘and 35 ote. for moun » varnis , and or 40c.. 
e —_ her-mounting), you ou < 
($3.00) and the Christia the - 
icture of “ Runaway and her Sat ur new hh) ,— 
00 worth for $5.00; thus me enring. Sh en is. 
e weekly publication ox Hen ard Beecher’s sermons in. 
yamphies form, suitable ag tn and preservation in book 
orm. All subscribers to Pl who FOR IT 
will receive an yy 2 of M Mr. Beecher suitable for fram-. 
ing. Therefore, send and get the two weeklies their 


premiums. 





SPECIMEN Numpenrs of Plymouth Pul the week] 
te en f H. W. Beecher’s sermons oe hlet form): 
¢ FRen to all subscribers for od > aes Union 
pe ater oa it. Send your oe and see wha’ 
is. And remember that to all t su bers m. the 
ristian _— it is sent a $2, or t 2 two periodicals to- 
gether for 


BE CLEAR in your letter omnding Emenee Give al-. 
Tole, county aa Mate aaa Oe ig ert. $f vial 
wn, un ethe: 
Renewal or zee pn pager — also w ike 
A failure in any one o 
il aud sam et gtbars. “vt t does, 





the cathe fante will will “7 Pao 





ine FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
pa raped ly Beppe subscribers: 

i see by. the change in the She aufero wl that 
their has been received ; will get: 
their » Which is in itselfa it. “shoul rmal re— - 
ceipt three cents or a4 manana 
closed with remittance, for that purpose. 











